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CHAPTER   V. 

Conclution  cf  the  Life  of  Gregorio. — Sequel  of  the 
affair  between  Crownest  and  Elvine  .  Removal 
from  Berne  to  Genera. — Some  account  of  the 
place. — Pursuits  of  the  parti/. — Interview  of  Cc' 
rulea  with  the  hmpress  Maria  Louisa. — Adven' 
twre*  which  befel  Lady  Lucy  Glengarry^  the 
Honourable  Pipkill  Crownest^  and  Sir  Anthony 
Leg. — Journey  to  .Milan. — State  of  the  country, 
— Masquerade,  and  occurrences  which  ensued 
thereon, — What  befel  Cerulea.  -  Departure  for 
Saples. 

Ra  sh  as  was  the  oath  which  Adela  had 
taken,  it  was  not  confined  to  herself.  The 
wild  enthusiasm  which  dictated  it  to  her, 
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had  infected  numbers  of  the  youth  of  Rus- 
sia, who  had  been  fired  by  the  most  odi- 
ous representations  of  the  character  of 
the  French  Emperor,  and  of  the  relent- 
less designs  which  he  had  meditated  against 
the  Russian  empire. 

To  follow  the  maixh  of  the  French  ar- 
my, in  their  retreat,  from  one  misery 
to  another,  would  be  unavailing :  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  advert  to  the  share  which 
Gregorio  bore  in  this  aggregate  of  wretch- 
edness. His  personal  sorrows  in  some 
measure  diverted  his  thoughts  from  dwell- 
ing upon  his  beloved  Adela,  yet  still  her 
image  would  frequently  obtain  the  ascen- 
dancy over  every  other  impression,  and 
wean  him  from  even  the  most  pressing 
wants.  He  was  one  of  the  guard  of  chosen 
officers  to  whose  protection  and  fidelity 
JBuonaparte  entrusted  his  personal  security, 
when  he  began  to  entertain  apprehensions. 
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lest  some  desperate  hand,  from  amongst 
the  soldiersj  who  had  suffered  so  much 
in  this  dreadful  campaign^  should  arm  it- 
self against  his  life. 

One  night  it  was  Gregorio's  turn  to 
watch  at  the  entrance  of  the  Emperor's 
tent ;  the  Russian  forces  were  at  too  great 
a  distance  to  give  any  annoyance  to  the 
retreating  army ;  and  the  wearied  and 
worn-out  fugitives  had  sunk  into  sweet  re- 
pose. Gregorio  was  alone;  the  darkness 
and  silence  of  the  night  were  essentially 
favourable  to  contemplation  and  reflec- 
tion. The  long  train  of  alternate  joys 
and  sorrows  which  had  chequered  his  life^ 
presented  themselves  to  his  view — the 
few  happy  weeks  he  spent  at  Smolensko 
seemed  like  brilliant  sunbeams  in  the 
midst  of  a  sepulchre  of  clouds — beams^ 
perhaps,  which  would  anon  return,  and, 
by  their  lustre,  gild  the  evening  of  his 
B  2 
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days. — The  thought  was  animating*,  it  gave 
him  new  existence;  he  seemed  to  live 
again  to  happiness.  Suddenly,  a  slight 
footstep  disturbed  his  cogitations — it  ap- 
proached the  tent — through  the  dusk  of 
the  night  Gregorio  distinguished  a  slim 
form  of  a  soldier :  to  Gregorio's  chal- 
lenge the  intruder  made  no  reply,  but  by 
a  sudden  rush  to  pass  by  him  into  the 
tent,  at  the  same  instant  menacing  him 
with  a  dagger — Gregorio  felt  that  a  de- 
cisive effort  was  necessary  ;  drawing  a 
pistol  from  his  girdle,  he  aimed  it  at  the 
soldier,  and  fired  :  the  stranger  fell ;  the 
report  instantly  brought  out  the  officers 
from  the  tent.  The  story  was  briefly 
told,  the  body  was  removed  for  recogni- 
tion— Gregorio  exultingly  cast  his  eyes  on 
the  deceased — but,  great  God !  what  hor- 
ror froze  his  soul,  when  he  beheld  the 
countenance  of  Adela  !  She  still  breathed, 
iier  last  glance  caught  the  countenance 
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of  her  husband;  in  death  she  remembered 
the  well-known  object  of  her  love,  and 
softly  murmuring*  his  name,  she  breathed 
out  her  soul. 

But  Gregorio  was  unconscious  of  what 
passed.  He  had  discovered  too  much — 
the  terrible  act  which  he  had  innocently 
committed  was  irremediable,  and  its  ef- 
fects were  not  to  be  conquered.  He  re- 
covered, but  reason  had  forsaken  her  seat  ; 
force  was  necessary  to  restrain  him — 
some  letters  on  the  person  of  Adela  and 
himself  explained  the  fatal  mystery — the 
Emperor  was  touched  with  pity  at  his 
misfortunes,  and  ordered  him  to  be  con- 
ducted home  with  every  possible  attention. 
Ah  I  what  a  sight  for  a  father  and  a  sister,, 
who  doated  on  him  !  Time,  however, 
which  softened  down  the  ravings  of  Gre- 
gorio  to  a  settled  and  gloomy  melancholy, 
alleviated  the  sorrows  of  his  distressed  re- 
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latives,  and  rendered  them  able  to  endure 
the  sight  of  his  grief  with  less  poignancy 
than  at  the  moment  of  his  return.  Such 
was  the  situation  of  the  family  of  St. 
Valune,,  when  Cerulea  and  her  atten- 
dants broke  in  upon  their  solitude. 

The  sorrowful  narrative  which  Elvine 
had  put  into  his  hands,  Crownest  read 
aloud  to  all  his  companions,  who  deeply 
participated  in  his  sympathy  for  the  af- 
flictions of  this  melancholy  family.  The 
ardor  which  characterized  Crownest,  as 
he  spoke  of  Elvine,  could  not  but  attract 
the  notice  of  Cerulea  in  a  most  particu- 
kir  manner;  she  began  to  suspect  what 
had  long  been  evident  to  all  around  her, 
that  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  touched 
by  the  charms  of  the  }oung  recluse,  and 
this  discovery  caused  her  much  uneasi- 
ness, for  she  held  herself  to  be  responsible 
to  his  family  for  his  safe  return;    and 
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she  could  not  conceive  that  a  union  with 
an  obscure  female^  however  great  her 
merits^  would  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  his  connections^  which  w  ere  such  as  to 
warrant  much  higher  prospects.  She  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  talk  seriously  to 
Crownest  on  the  subject;  and,  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  she  carried  her  resolu- 
tion into  effect,  and,  at  a  private  inter- 
view, endeavoured  to  impress  him  with 
the  wnsuitableness  of  the  match  which  he 
seemed  to  have  in  view.  It  was  an  un- 
fortunate moment  for  objections,  for  the 
ardent  youth  had  that  very  morning  un- 
burdened his  whole  heart  to  Elvine,  who, 
affecting  nothing  of  that  bashfulness 
which  infects  sophisticated  minds,  had 
accepted  his  suit,  and  declared  that  the 
affection  he  had  professed  was  reciprocal. 
Now,  therefore,  the  idea  of  all  his  fond 
projects  vanishing  in  a  moment  was  ab- 
solutely insupportable.     He  was  too  far 
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gone  in  love  to  suffer  objections  such  as 
were  now  urged  to  him  to  offer  any  sub- 
stantial impediments  to  his  wishes.  He 
accordingly  combated  with  more  physical 
than  moial  energy  all  the  arguments  of 
Cerulea,  and  firmly  expressed  his  deter- 
mination^ let  whatever  consequences 
might  ensue^  to  be  faithful  to  her  who 
was  alone  the  queen  of  his  affections. 

Cerulea  saw  that  to  oppose  this  vehe- 
mence openly  was  totally  impracticable ; 
she  appeared  therefore  to  yield  to  his  ar- 
guments^ and  seemed  disposed  to  make 
no  further  opposition  to  his  desires  ;  and 
Crownest  left  her  presence  free  from  sus- 
picion and  comparatively  happy.  Ceru- 
lea, however,  was  not  about  thus  to  aban- 
don what  she  conceived  to  be  the  beaten 
road  of  her  duty.  She  immediately  set 
out  to  the  cottage  of  St.  Valune,  and, 
finding  the   worthy  pastor  at  home,  she 
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opened  to  him^    delicately,  but  without 
hesitation,  the  purport  of  her  visit.     She 
described  to  him  the  family  and  propects 
of  Crovvnest — eulogized  his  daughter  in 
the  highest  terms — informed  him  of  the 
discovery  she  had  made — of  the   conver- 
sation   which    had    subsequently    taken 
place,  and  of  the  necessity  of  some  prompt 
measures  being  adopted,  to  break  oflF  a 
connection  which  waaonly  objectionable 
on  the   score  of  family  disparity.     This 
was  a  heavy  stroke  to   St.  Valune;  but 
he  was  habituated  to  suffering. — He  saw 
in  their  true  light  the  motives  of  Cerulea, 
and  thanking  her  for  saving  him  and  his 
daughter  from  new  trials  and  mortifica- 
tions, promised  to  concert  some  plan  for 
giving  effect  to  her  wishes.     On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,   when   Crownest   went 
to  pay  his  usual  visit  to  Elvine,  he  found 
only  a  deserted  cottage — none   even  to 
tell  him  whither  had  flown  the  venera* 
B  3 
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bte  pastor  and  his  amiable  daughter.  For 
some  days  he  was  mving  and  inconsola- 
fele^  but  his  Gonfip^hioils,  who  we5re  in  the 
secret,  soOn  talked  him  into  some  degree 
ot^jcalinnessj  and  induced  him  to  consider 
the  AVisfortuiVe  as  one  of  those  which 
ought  to  be  philosophically  endured 

'  l^er^fea  feeffan  hoW  t6  the  of  ffife  §tffi- 
tudes  of  Berne,  and  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  renew  her  journey,  and  to  pass 
into  a  livelier  sphere.  She  resolved  to 
pass  a  few  days  at  Geneva  in  her  passagfe 
to  Italy.  She  had  discovered  that  retire- 
ment had  not  improved  her  store  of  resig- 
nation ;  she  had  found  too  much  leisure 
to  cogitate  upon  hier  injuries,  and  the 
result  \vas  not  such  as  her  heart  approved. 
She  resolved,  therefore,  to  heal  the 
wbuTids  which  had  been  recently  made 
iii  her  bosom  by  flying  to  society,  and  by 
partially  mingling  with  the  gay  world. 
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She  therefore  gave  orders  for  immediate 
departure ;  the  preparations  for  her  ad- 
vance to  Geneva  vrere  speedily  eflfected, 
and  the  whole  party  soon  bade  adieu  to 
the  scenery  of  Berne,  with  universal  sa- 
tisfaction ;  even  Crownest  himself  hoping 
to  find  some  new  adventure  there  which 
might,  in  some  measure,  compensate  for 
the  disappointment  he  had  just  experi- 
enced. 

A  short  and  pleasant  journey  brought 
Cerulea  and  her  suite  to  Geneva,  a  city 
which  offered  to  them  much  pleasant 
amusement  and  a  society  different  to  what 
they  bad  met  at  any  other  place.  The 
situation  of  Geneva  and  the  surrounding: 
country  is  diversified  and  beautiful,  and 
the  gay  appearance  of  the  city,  and  the 
lively  pleasure  which  reigns  on  the  bosom 
of  the  adjacent  lake,  renders  a  iirst  view 
of  it  extremely  prepossessing  to  the  straa- 
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ger.  Emerging  from  their  retirement  in 
Berne  and  not  totally  freed  from  the 
gloomy  sensations  which  their  residence 
there,  and  the  occurrences  which  had 
befallen  some  of  them,  had  produced, 
the  nouvelle  and  exhilarating  aspect  of 
Geneva  and  its  neighbourhood  could  not 
fail  of  exciting  in  our  party  a  delightful 
animation.  All  felt  pleased  on  their  ap- 
proach to  it,  and  indulged  the  most 
agreeable  anticipations  of  a  short  but  un- 
interrupted round  of  gaiety. 

After  one  night's  rest  at  a  principal 
inn,  Cerulea  discovered  and  fixed  upon 
a  hotel  of  size  and  appearance  adequate 
to  her  rank,  and  the  style  in  which  she 
travelled.  Established  here,  each  indi- 
vidual proceeded  to  search  out  amusement 
which  was  best  adapted  to  the  taste  of 
each,  and  though  Geneva  furnishes  no 
object  of   striking  excellence,   nor  any 
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spectacle  which  can  forcibly  arrest  the 
attention,  it  abounds  with  a  multitude  of 
diversions  capable  of  furnishing  a  pleasing 
occupation  to  a  mind  at  leisure.  The 
general  bustle  and  liveliness  of  the  place, 
and  the  good  humour  of  the  inhabitants, 
are  antidotes  to  ennui,  and  excite  a  cor- 
responding temper  in  the  beholder.  Ge- 
neva is  a  city  which  combines  many  ami- 
able attributes ;  it  is  a  trading  place, 
without  evincing  any  of  those  vices  and 
disgusting  dispositions  which  are  the  usual 
offspring  of  the  worship  of  Mammon. 

As  an  independent  state,  it  boasts  all 
that  attachment  to  liberty  which  charac- 
terises those  who  know  its  blessings ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  habits  of  commerce 
had  so  far  softened  the  natural  bluntness 
of  the  sons  of  freedom  as  to  render  their 
manners  civilized  and  conciliating.  Their 
adjacency  to  Italy  caused  the  fine  arts  to 
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be  well  understood^  and  tolerably  culti- 
vated ;  and  the  active  employment  which 
their  trading  pursuits  furnished^  and  the 
success  which  usually  attended  them_,  gave 
to  every  man  an  occupation  for  his  hours, 
and  imparted  a  cheerful  serenity  to  his 
countenance.  The  profitable  results^  too, 
of  the  commerce  which  reigned  occasioned 
the  existence  of  some  persons  who  lived 
upon  their  fortunes  without  business ;  a 
sort  of  gentlemen,  who,  though  they  did 
not  separate  themselves  from  the  body 
of  the  community,  kept  alive  in  it  a  taste 
for  light  and  elegant  amusements.  In 
such  a  spot  the  hours  could  hang  heavily 
on  the  hands  of  none,  especially  during 
a  short  stay.  The  eaiiy  part  of  the  day 
might  be  spent  in  viewing  places  in  tiie 
city  and  parts  adjacent,  studying  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  and  forming  acquaint- 
ances. Gaming-rooms  and  public  pro- 
menades abounded,  and  opponents  were 
never  wanting  at  chess  or  bilhards. 
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In  the  evening",  water-parties  on  the 
lake  was  the  most  prevalent  diversion ; 
and  indeed^  that  beautiful  piece  of  water 
exhibited  a  most  gratifying  spectacle,  in- 
numerable pleasure-boats  gaily  decorated, 
and  filled  with  well-dressed  company^ 
skimmed  about  in  sportive  festivity  on  its 
surface,  whilst  the  air  rung  with  the 
sound  of  musical  instruments  which 
breathed  forth  melody  from  every  vessel. 
Geneva  boasted  too  a  theatre  of  a  most 
respectable  establishment,  and  in  few 
corners  of  the  world  do  the  fair  sex  dis- 
play  themselves  in  greater  beauty  than  in 
this  city.  Oar  travellers,  therefore,  were 
never  troubled  with  any  attacks  of  that 
odious  listlessness  which  had  so  much 
vexed  some  of  them  during  their  abode 
at  Berne.  Amidst  all  the  amusement 
into  which  he  here  purposely  plunged, 
Crownest,  whose  disposition  was  at  no 
time  fanred    for  its  steadiness,    quickly 
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drove  from  his  memory  Elvine,  and  all 
her  mild  fascinations ;  whilst  she  was 
doomed  in  gloomy  solitude^  to  deplore^  in 
addition  to  her  other  griefs^  the  foolish 
confidence  she  had  placed  in  the  vows  of 
man.  The  rest  soon  made  amends  for 
all  the  mortification  they  had  experienced 
in  the  retirement  of  Switzerland,  and 
devoted  themselves  completely  to  the  task 
of  redeeming  the  time  they  had  there  so 
ingloriously  thrown  away. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Cerulea  at 
Geneva^  the  Empress  of  France^  Maria 
Louisa,  also  made  that  city  her  tempo- 
rary residence.  Like  the  Princess  of 
Albina,  she  also  sought  it  as  a  refuge 
from  misfortune,,  an  asylum  where  she 
might  obtain  a  remedy  for^  and  bury  the 
remembrance  of,  past  afflictions.  She 
had  been  compelled  by  fate  to  drink  deep 
of  the   bitter  cup ;  and  united  in  somci 
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degree^  by  adversity^  it  were  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  two  illustrious  fe- 
males should  be  induced  to  seek  an  ac- 
quaintance with  each  other.  Fame  had 
done  ample  justice  to  the  merits  of  both, 
and  they  were  reciprocally  interested  in 
each  other's  fortunes  before  they  met. 
No  sooner  did  Cerulea  understand  that 
the  empress  had  arrived  in  Geneva,  and 
had  taken  up  her  residence  there,  than 
she  immediately  sent  a  message  of  en- 
quiry, as  the  commencement  of  an  ac- 
quaintance which  she  trusted  to  time  to 
mature.  The  reply  she  received  to  this 
first  overture  was  highly  propitious  to 
her  wish.  The  empress  was  delighted  at 
the  idea  of  a  friendly  intercourse,  and 
intreated  that  Cerulea  would  lose  not  a 
moment  in  devoting  a  morning  to  her. 
Cerulea  resolved  to  avail  herself  of  this 
pressing  solicitation,  and  made  prepara- 
tions for  an  early  visit 
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Whatever  unison  might  subsist  between 
their  feelings,  the  rank  of  each  was  such, 
and  their  present  acquaintance  in  so  inci- 
pient a  style,  as  rendered  any  omission  of 
ceremony  highly  improper;  and  Cerulea 
accordingly  prepared  to  make  a  visit  in 
stage.  The  state  equipage  was  cleaned 
for  the  occasion,  the  servants  wore  their 
state  liveries,  and  her  whole  retinue,  con- 
sisting of  four  carriages,  full  of  requisite 
attendants,  accompanied  the  princess  ia 
this  formal  visit  to  her  fellow-sufferer. 

Cerulea  found  the  Empress  still  more 
amiable  than  she  had  been  described  to 
her. — Softened,  but  not  subdued  by  her 
misfortunes,  she  evinced  that  strength  of 
character  the  dignity  of  which  no  circum- 
stances can  impair.  She  received  the 
princess  as  a  sister  in  sorrow,  and  soon 
found  she  was  a  sister  in  virtue,  and  at- 
tempted to  console  her  by  observing,  that 
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there  were  other  instances  in  the  world 
which  proved  how  little  capable  was  high 
rank  of  protecting  it  possessor  from  grief 
and  ill-treatment,  even  from  those  hands 
which  ought  to  offer  support  and  sym- 
pathy. 

It  certainly  was  some  consolation  to 
Cerulea  to  remark  with  how  unshaken  a 
composure  this  illustrious  female  sustain- 
ed her  cruel  reverses,  it  armed  her  with 
double  fortitude  to  overcome  and  despise 
her  own  woes  which  so  much  resembled 
them.  In  a  very  few  moments  these  dis- 
tinguished personages  became  as  good 
friends,  and  as  much  interested  in  each 
other's  welfare,  as  if  they  had  for  years 
been  accustomed  to  sigh  forth  their  feel- 
ings on  each  other's  bosoms.  Ere  they 
they  separated,  the  Empress  promised  to 
take  a  tete-a-tite  dinner  with  the  princesa 
on  the  ensuing  day,  at  which  none  were 
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to  be  present  but  the  household  officers 
of  both.  Every  preparation  was  made, 
by  order  of  Cerulea,  for  the  worthy  re- 
ception of  so  exalted  a  lady  as  had  pro- 
mised to  honor  her  with  her  company, 
and  neither  pains  nor  expence  were 
spared  to  render  the  entertainment  suit- 
able to  the  occasion.  Neither  the  Hon. 
Pipkill  Crownest,  nor  Sir  Anthony  IjC^, 
nor  the  ladies  Anne,  Charlotte,  FJiza,  and 
Lucy,  were  to  sit  down  to  table ;  on  this  day 
they  were  merely  attendants,  and  were  obli- 
ged to  appear  in  their  official  capacity  only. 

The  Empress  came  attended  by  a  se- 
lect suite,  and  was  received  by  Cerulea 
with  all  the  affection  of  a  near  relative 
after  a  long  absence.  Maria  Louisa  was 
delighted  with  her  hostess,  and  this  inter- 
view did  not  fail  to  rivet  firmly  those 
bonds  of  tenderness  which  had  entwined 
themselves  round  the  hearts  of  these  la- 
di^js  at  their  first  meeting. 
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Cerulea  longed  to  be  made  the  confi- 
dante of  the  feeUngs  of  Maria  Louisa  on 
her  late  change  of  situation,  and  separa- 
tion from  the  emperor,  and  resolved  to 
introduce  some  conversation  tending  to 
that  subject,  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over. 
In  effecting  this  she  displayed  consider- 
able skill,  and  continued,  without  any  in- 
terrogation or  appearance  of  inquisitive- 
ness,  to  make  such  remarks  and  obser- 
vations as  drew  from  the  Empress  the  fol* 
lowing  declaration  of  her  sentiments  : — 

'^  Whilst  immured  in  my  father's  court, 
and  under  all  the  discipline  which  is  the 
usual  fate  of  a  princess,  my  mind  was  in 
a  sort  of  apathy,  my  feelings  had  nothing 
whereon  to  expand  themselves,  my  in- 
tellect received  very  limited  culture,  and 
every  generous  sentiment  was  rigorously 
repressed.  I  was  taught  that  I  was  born 
under  peculiar  circumstances,   and  waa 
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deprived  of  some  of  the  dearest  privileges 
of  an  intellectual  being ;  that  I  was  the 
creature  of  form^  and  must  submit  with- 
out a  struggle  to  the  conditions  of  my 
existence.  I  thought  myself  very  unfor- 
tunate, and  a  thousand  times  lamented 
the  misfortune  of  my  birth  as  deeply  as 
ever  did  the  heir  o£  abject  poverty  ;  my 
soul,  however,  told  me  that  resignation 
was  a  virtue,  and  I  resolved  to  practise 
it. 

'^  As  I  grew  older,  I  was  informed 
that  the  peculiarity  of  my  situation  was 
not  limited  to  the  confinement  and  re- 
straint I  was  under,  but  that  I  was  a  sort 
of  transferable  automaton,  to  be  disposed 
of  by  my  father  at  the  instance  of  his 
ministers,  as  should  best  answer  the  inte- 
rests, or  what  they  might  conceive  to  be 
the  interests,  of  the  kingdom.  This  was 
a  source  of  constant  terror  to  me.    I  daily 
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dreaded  the  warrant  which  should  assign 
me  to  some  gloomy  ferocious  tyrant,  who 
would  regard  me  as  a  piece  of  live  lum- 
ber, attached  as  an  incumbrance  to  some 
benefit  he  was  to  obtain  by  his  union 
witii  me ;  and  my  imagination  was  per- 
petually employed  in  depicting  a  fate  the 
most  unhappy. 

"  To  omit  all  the  circumstances  which 
preceded  and  gave  rise  to  that  which  fol- 
lowed, and  which  are  sufficiently  notorious 
and  recent  to  be  alive  in  every  one's  me- 
mory, I  will  proceed  to  the  moment  when 
I  heard  it  was  in  agitation  in  my  father's 
council  to  marry  me  to  the  French  Em- 
peror. 

"  Judge  what  horror  I  conceived  at 
such  an  union. — The  man  who  had  been 
represented  to  me  as  a  very  fiend, — as  an 
inveterate  enemy  of  the  human  race,  and 
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of  our  house  in  particular,  against  whom 
the  court  and  the  nation  were  perpetually 
inveighing-,  who  was  accused  as  the  mur- 
derer of  millions,  as  a  despot  to  his  peo- 
ple, and  a  perfect  ruffian  to  the  women  ; 
a  marriage  with  such  a  man  seemed 
worse  than  an  union  with  the  grave ;  my 
soul  sickened  at  the  thought,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  my  father  and  his  mi- 
nisters, conscious  of  their  power  over 
me,  had  determined  to  make  a  sacrifice 
of  me  as  revolting  to  my  feelings  as  could 
be  devised. — Yet  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
sist. I  flattered  myself,  however,  that 
their  long  professed  antipathy  to  this  man 
would  prevent  their  giving  me  up  to  him, 
but  I  was  deceived. 


''  The  extreme  difficulty  of  his  affairs, 
and  the  immense  advantages  which  so 
close  an  alliance  with  the  French  Empe- 
ror promised,  decided  my  father's  delibe- 
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rations ;  it  was  resolved  that  the  marriage 
should  take  place,  and  I  was  instructed 
to  prepare  myself  for  it.  My  heart  sick- 
ened.  Had  I  been  about  to  be  offered  up 
on  the  altar  of  my  country,  as  a  sacrifice 
to  propitiate  the  deity,  I  believe  I  should 
have  contemplated  it  with  greater  com- 
posure than  I  did  these  nuptials. 

'^  The  fatal  hour  at  last  came,  and  I  was 
introduced  to  my  husband.  I  found  him  a 
personable  man,  whose  whole  soul  shone 
forth  in  his  countenance,  and  marked  a 
mind  active-  and  vigilant.  On  first 
perceiving  me,  he  cast  at  me  a  pierc* 
ing  glance  of  his  full  dark  eye,  as 
though  it  could  scrutinize  my  heart, 
yet  it  was  not  unkind.  He  appeared  to 
penetrate  my  feelings,  and  to  know  that 
I  was  terrified  and  required  encourage- 
ment ;  he  instantly  relaxed  the  sternness 
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of  nis  features,  and  addressed  me  in  lan- 
guage the  most  conciliating,  soothing^ 
and  polite.  It  had  a  powerful  effect  on 
me,  as  it  was  so  unexpected  ;  I  instantly 
lost  half  my  fears,  and  replied  with  a 
modest  tenderness  to  the  compliments  he 
addressed  to  me.  My  conduct  pleased 
him,  and  he  testified  his  approbation  by  a 
continuation  of  a  deportment  as  complai- 
sant as  if  he  had  been  a  lover.  My  heart 
felt  eased  of  an  overwhelming  load  on 
perceiving  this  man  to  be  so  different 
from  what  I  had  figured  to  myself,  and  1 
felt  a  proportionate  gratitude  to  him  for 
having  thus  relieved  me. 

''  During  the  first  few  weeks  of  our  mar- 
riage he  continued  to  be  as  polite  as  any 
gentleman  could  be  to  a  lady,  and  this  I 
considered  a«  much  as  I  had  any  right  to 
expect  of  an  emperor  to  his  wife,  and 
was  withal   perfectly    content.     Not   so 
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Napoleon,  he  had  Jbrmed  juster  ideas  of 
the  relation  of  man  and  wife,  and  so  soon 
as  public  business  and  the  needful  cere- 
monies of  a  court  permitted  him  to  retire 
from  notice,  he  shewed  me  that  he  had 
a  taste  for  domestic   felicity  ;  he  shewed 
me  that  he  knew  it  was  the  duty  of  man 
and  wife  to  contribute  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  each  other's  happiness,  he  shewed 
me  that  it  was  his  desire  to  secure  mine, 
and  he  expected  some  attention  to   his. 
No  little  whim  or   fancy  did  I  manifest 
that  he   was  not   eager  to   gratify,  and 
even   to  anticipate ;    whatever  might  be 
his  austerity  in  public  business,  he  dis- 
played none  of  it  at  home,  he  was  social, 
good-humoured,    and  kind.     I    could    do 
no    other  than    return    such     handsome 
treatment,  and  therefore  made  it  my  study 
to  please  him  on  every  occasion.     I  sue- 
ceeded,  and   I    must  say  that  never  did 
man  and  wife  live  together   in  more  per- 
fect harmony  and  felicity. 
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"  Far  different  did^  find  my  situation  to 
what  it   had  been   described  to  me^  far 
different  did  I  find  that  which  had  pre- 
ceded it.     I  was  now  happy.     In  a  year 
or  two  after  my  marriage^  I  began  to  pe- 
netrate the  political  views  and  motives  of 
my  husband^  and  I  found  them  such  as  ex- 
cited my  awe  and  admiration.     It  were 
useless  now   to   enter  into   them^    they 
heightened  my  esteem  and  reverence  for 
him.     What  more  shall  I   say,  that  my 
hearty  with  an  eager  and  palpitating  anx- 
iety, followed  hira  through  all  the  strug- 
gles, which  finally  ended   in  his  abdica- 
tion ;  I  now  felt  what  it  was  to  be  the 
wife  of  such  a  man  :  I  felt  his  glory  dear- 
er to  me  than  my  life,  and  yet  I  felt  the 
strongest  reliance  on  his  adequacy  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  occasion. 

'' Treachery  of  the  blackest  dye  decided 
his  fete;  I  heard  that  he  was  composed. 
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and  knew   it  >vas   my  duty  to  be  so  too. 
''  Now,"   said  1  to  myself,  ''  I  shall  fly 
with  him  to  his  peaceful  retreat,  and  shall 
be  the  solace  of  his  retirement ;   1  shall 
show   him   how  much  I  love  him;  how 
grateful   I  feel  for  his  kindness  to  me — 
my  suavity  and  complaisance  shall  prevent 
the   ^thering  of  any   habitual  asperity, 
which  might  be  the  result  of  so  great  a 
reverse — perhaps  we  may  be  yet  happier 
in  Elba,  when  living  but  for  each  other, 
than  we  have  ever  yet  been.     Consoling 
myself  with   these  prospects,   I  felt  re- 
signed to   my  present  fate,  and  prepared 
to  follow  my  dear  husband  to  his  destina- 
tion ;  but  what  was  my  grief,  my  disap- 
pointment, when  I  was  informed,  that  my 
father's  pleasure  was  otherwise, — that  he 
resolved  to  prevent  my  joining  my  hus- 
band, and  to  take  me  again  under  his  pro- 
tection, or  rather  to  make  me  a  prisoner. 
That  his  inveteracy  against    Napoleon 
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was  revived  in  full  force,  that  he  was  de- 
termined  to  add  to  his  misfortunes  the 
most  cruel  of  all  sufferings — the  separa- 
tion from   his  wife  and  child.     This  was 
the  beginning— this  is  the  sum  of  my  mi- 
sery :  I  have  not  a  w  ish  on  earth  removed 
from  my  husband^  yet  the  cruel  decep- 
tious  policy  of  my  father  keeps  me  from 
him.     Never— no^  never  more  shall  I  en- 
joy a  moment's  felicity  till  I  am  re-united 
to  him,  to  whom  I  am  bound  by  the  most 
sacred  indissoluble  ties,  and  1  swear  eter- 
nal hatred  to  all  who  shall  unnaturally 
oppose  me." 

The  empress  here  ceased  in  an  agony 
of  grief.  Cerulea  took  every  means  of 
consoling  her,  and  impressively  assured 
her  of  her  warmest  and  most  sincere 
sympathy,  execrating  the  detestable  po- 
Icy  that  thus  broke  through  the  ties  of 
nature  and  religion,  when  those  very  ties 
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had  been  cemented  by  themselves.     Ce- 
rnlea  also  assurred  her,  tiiat  she  was  far 
from  entertaining  any  of   that  common- 
place abhorrence  of  the  emperor,  which, 
insidiously   fomented  by  interested    mis- 
ci-ciints,  misleads  thousands,  who  require 
but  enlightening  to  behold  him  as  he  is, 
— the  greatest  man  of  his  time.     She  de- 
clared, that,  though  her  own  family  had 
so  severely  suffered  through  his  opera- 
tions, she  imputed  it  entirely  to  their  own 
blind  and  interested  devotion  to  the  sa- 
cred cause  of  kings,  and  considered  it  but  a 
just  and    natural  consequence  of  their 
misguided  temerity. 

The  empress  seemed  to  feel  the  full 
effect  of  all  the  consolation  which  Cerulea 
addressed  to  her,  and  to  experience  cor- 
responding sensations  in  her  behalf.  Ma- 
ria Louisa  having  recovered  her  compo- 
sure, the  conversation   became    general. 
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and  C^ulea  being  anxious  to  give  a 
more  lively  turn  to  their  discourse,  she 
called  in  Dr.  Dutchland  to  her  assistance^ 
and^  placing  him  between  the  empress  and 
herself,  some  animated  and  interesting 
discussions  took  place,  which,  though  they 
excited  the  powers  and  capacities  of  the 
company,  yet  avoided  any  thing  that 
might  revive  painful  recollections.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  the  rest  of  the 
household  were  admitted  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  and  the  conversation  became 
general  and  cheerful. 

Music  happening  to  be  mentioned,  Ma- 
ria Louisa  ventured  a  remark  or  two  on 
that  science,  which  evinced  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  it,  and  induced  much 
discourse  on  the  subject.  The  empress 
seemed  pleased  with  it,  and  proceeded  so 
far  in  her  observations  as  to  encourage 
Ctrulea  to  entreat  a  specimen  of  her  per- 
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formance;  she  complied  without  reluct- 
ance. Lady  Charlotta  placed  herself  at 
the  piano-forte^  Lady  Anne  brought  forth 
her  harp^  Sir  Anthony  Leg-  produced  a 
flute^  the  Honorable  Pipkill  a  violin,  and 
the  doctor  a  violoncello  ;  here  there  was  a 
little  band :  to  its  accompaniment  the 
empress  executed  an  Italian  cavatine, 
wherein  she  displayed  a  taste  and  correct- 
ness which  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
professor,  and  delighted  the  whole  com- 
pany. 

^'  You  must  have  had  a  very  excellent 
natural  taste  for  music/'  observed  the 
princess,  ''  and,  indeed,  made  it  your  stu- 
dy, to  have  attained  so  great  a  profi- 
ciency.'* 

"  No,  indeed ;  far  from  it  ;**  replied  the 
empress,  ''  for,  till  a  very  advanced  period 
of  my  life,  1  was    totally   unacquainted 
c  2 
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with  it;  but,  finding'  that  my  dear  hus- 
band was  passionately  fond  of  it,  and  that 
my  being  able  to  perform  some  little  pieces 
would  greatly  add  to  the  pleasures  of  his 
life,  I  applied  myself,  with  considerable 
assiduity,  to  the  cultivation  of  it.*' 

"  And  with  the  most  complete  success/' 
rejoined  Cerulea.  The  empress  after- 
ward performed,  with  no  less  eclat,  a  very 
difficult  concerto  on  the  harp,  and  raised 
in  her  auditors  the  highest  opinion  of  her 
musical  talents.  *Ere  music  was  aban- 
doned for  the  evening,  the  princess  her- 
self, at  the  express  solicitation  of  Maria 
Louisa,  joined  her  in  an  Italian  duet,  the 
words  and  plaintive  melody  of  which 
were  particularly  adapted  to  the  exiled  con- 
dition of  these  two  illustrious  females; 
and,  whilst  warbling  it  together,  each 
feelings  no  less  warm  a  sympathy  for  the 
misfortunes  of  the  other  than  she  did  sor- 
row for  her  own,  they  imparted  to  it  a 
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force  of  expression  which  produced  the 
most  sensible  effect  on  those  aromid. 

It  drew  on  towards  midnight,  and  the 
empress,  who  was  next  day  to  set  out 
for  Aix  la  Chapelle,  arose  to  take  leave  of 
Cerulea.  The  parting  of  these  exalted 
sisters  in  misfortune  was  truly  affecting; 
though  but  lately  introduced  to  each  other, 
the  similarity  of  their  fate  had  so  forcibly 
impressed  on  them  that  they  felt  as  two 
beings  isolated  from  the  world,  and  form- 
ed only  for  the  consolation  of  each  other. 
After  mutual  assurances  of  eternal  re- 
membrance, sympathy,  and  affection,  and 
after  the  exchanging  of  rings  in  token  of 
regard,  and  the  shedding  of  many  tears, 
they  separated. 

The  empress  was  no  sooner  gone,  than 
Cerulea  felt  as  one,  who,  having  for  years 
pined  for  the  possession  of  a  particular 
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olgect,  of  a  sudden  find&  herself  in  pos- 
session of  it ;  she  dotes  on  it,  and  thinks 
herself  happy ;  but  ere  her  first  trans- 
ports are  over,  it  is  rudely  snatched  from 
ker,  and  she  loses  sight  of  it  for  ever. — 
The  conversation  with  Maria  Louisa  had 
been  a  cordial  balm  to  her  sorrows ;  it 
had  gone  farther  towards  healing  her 
wounds  than  any  circumstance  which  had 
befallen  her :  an  attachment  to  her  was 
the  effect  of  an  instant :  she  had  rejoiced 
t9  spend  the  remainder  of  her  life  m  her 
company, jointly  bewailing  their  common 
woes — but  it  was  otherwise. 

The  empress  was  gone — Cerulea  had 
lost  her^  and  with  her  the  pleasing  dreams 
of  mitigated  suffering,  with  which  she  had 
for  a  moment  soothed  herself.  The  cir- 
cumstance which  had  occurred  at  Geneva 
had  disturbed  her  mind;  she  could  not 
recover  any  degree  of  serenity  whilst  she 
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was  in  that  city,  and  she  therefore  resolv- 
ed immediately  to  quit  it,  and  gave  orders 
for  the  necessary  preparations  for  continu- 
ing her  journey  to  Milan.  Before  ac- 
companying her  to  that  place  we  will  just 
stop  to  narrate  a  curious  incident  which 
befel  Lady  Lucy  Glengary,  and  in  which 
both  the  Honorable  Pipkill  and  Sir  An- 
thony were  in  some  measure  concerned. 

Lady  Lucy,  in  someof  her  perambulations 
through  the  town  of  Geneva,  had  noticed 
a  Jew,  of  a  very  remarkable  appearance ; 
he  was  enveloped  in  an  old  black  gabar- 
dine fiaistened  round  his  waist,  and  wore  a 
large  slouched  hat:  his  face  was  almost 
covered  with  hair,  so  that  no  part  of  it 
could  be  seen  but  the  tops  of  his  cheeks, 
which  seemed  soft  and  fair;  his  eyes 
were  bright  and  sparkling,  and  spoke  a 
soul  under  powerful  emotion. 
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Throughout  that  day,  this  Jew  kept  his 
eye  on  her  whenever  she  wasout  of  doors; 
if  she  lost  sight  of  him  for  a  moment  she 
was  sure  to  meet  him  at  the  next  turning : 
she  could  never  raise  a  glance  but  it  fell 
on  the  countenance  of  this  man.  Though 
the  extraordinary  behaviour  of  the  Jew 
in  some  degree  harassed  Lucy ;  she  did 
not  think  proper  to  remark  it  to  any  of  her 
companions,  but  passed  it  off  as  the  im- 
pertinent curiosity  of  an  ill-bred  man,  or 
the  interest  of  one- who  fancied  he  disco- 
vered in  her  some  resemblance  of  another; 
on  the  whole,  it  afforded  her  no  serious 
uneasiness.  But  the  affair  did  not  end 
here ;  for  she  could  never  after  set  a  foot 
out  from  home  but  she  was  sure  to  en- 
counter this  annoying  individual :  he  did 
not,  as  on  the  first  occasion,  follow  her 
about  the  city,  but  contrived,  at  least 
once  in  every  day,  to  meet  her.  Some- 
times as  she  came  forth,    sometimes  as 
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she  was  going  in  she  perceived  him  watch 
ing"  her ;  but  no  day  could  pass  without 
her  finding'  this  man  at  his  usual  occupa- 
tion of  watching  her. 

Lucy  felt  all  the  inconvenience  of  this, 
but  yet  she  did  not  find  herself  in  a  situa- 
tion to  take  any  steps  to  terminate  this  un- 
pleasant behaviour.  She  herself  dared 
not  address  so  mysterious  a  figure  to  re- 
quire an  explanation,  still  less  dared  she 
mention  the  affair  to  any  of  her  friends, 
male  or  female,  aware  of  the  ridicule 
which  she  should  inevitably  incur;  but  pa- 
tiently endured  his  conduct,  and  as  it  be- 
came habitual,  she  grew  familiarized  to  it  ; 
accounting  it  the  silly  caprice  of  some 
man  whose  intellects  were  not  too  sound. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Lady  Lucy 
was  of  a  disposition  not  remarkably  so- 
cial ;  in  feet,  it  was  altogether  the  reverse  : 
proud  and  independent  of  spirit,  she  did 
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not  like  to  be  indebted  to  any  one^  even 
for  their  company ;  she  would  frequently 
retire  from  her  companions^  and  read  or 
walk  by  herself.  We  before  mentioned 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Geneva  to  amuse  themselves  in  the 
evening  by  an  airing  on  the  water  in  the 
numerous  boats  which  ply  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  many  persons^  too^  who&e  business 
confines  them  to  the  city  all  day,  have 
little  villas  and  cottages  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake,  removed  some  distance  from  the 
town. 

It  vFas  not  an  unfrequent  practice  of 
Lucy  to  walk  down  to  the  shore,  and  en- 
ter into  one  of  these  boats,  already  occu- 
pied by  a  mixture  of  people  unknown  to 
her,  without  any  companion  whatever, , 
and  to  occupy  her  mind  during  the  ride  in 
the  perusal  of  some  book.  She  had  form- 
ed this  design  one  evening,  when  there 
appeared  a  plausible  reason  for  it. 
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The  Honorable  Pipkill  and  Sir  Anthony 
being"  gone  to  a  grand  masquerade^  given 
by  a  dashing  young  merchant  at  his  villa 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  some  distance 
from  the  city,  and  Lady  Anne  being 
somewhat  indisposed,  the  rest  remained  at 
home  to  bear  her  company.  Lucy  took  in 
her  hand  the  sonnets  of  Petrarch,  and  at- 
taining the  shore,  she  stepped  into  a  boat, 
in  which  there  were  already  several  peo- 
ple, whilst  it  was  waiting  for  a  comple- 
ment of  passengers.  Without  attempting 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  any  of  the 
persons  around  her,  she  was  no  sooner 
seated  than  she  applied  herself  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  her  book,  scarcely  deigning  a  look 
on  her  fellow-passengers.  She  had  pur^ 
sued  her  occupation  some  time,  when, 
finding  her  attention  distracted  by  the  con- 
versation that  was  briskly  carried  on  in  the 
boat,  she  laid  down  her  book,  and  began 
to  survey  the  company.     Her  eye  alighted 
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on  the  identical  Hebrew  who  perpetually 
haunted  her ;  but  so  far  from  feeling  any 
surprise/  or  other  uneasy  sensations,  at 
finding  him  there,  she  would  have  been 
more  surprised  if  she  had  returned  home 
without  meeting*  him.  Lady  Lucy  having 
cast  on  him  an  indignant  frown,  diverted 
her  eyes  from  an  object  so  odious,  to  sur- 
vey some  of  the  delightful  scenery  which 
on  every  side  offered  itself  to  her  view.— 
The  boat  proceeded  on  its  little  voyage, 
and  lost  sight  of  the  city  of  Geneva ;  and 
at  the  time  when  the  dusk  of  evening,  in 
some  measure  shrouded  from  their  view, 
the  objects  which  surrounded  them,  they 
were  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
city. 

The  whole  of  the  passengers  in  this 
boat  seemed  to  be  persons  who  had  houses 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  for  they  were 
set  down  one  by  one  at  different  villas, 
till  almost  the  whole  company  was  landed 
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'ere  the  boatman  attempted  to  return. — 
Lady  Lucy  once  observed  to  him,  that  it 
>vas  growing  very  late_,  and  that  she 
thought  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  begin 
to  row  back  to  Geneva.  He  answered 
her^  that  in  a  few  moments  he  should 
reach  the  spot  to  which  he  was  originally 
engaged  to  go ;  after  which  he  would  row 
her  back  with  all  possible  speed  ;  and  re- 
marked, that  as  the  moon  was  now  getting 
up,  it  would  be  extremely  pleasant. 

At  length,  he  had  disposed  of  all  his 
passengers  but  one,  and  that  one  was  the 
identical  Jew  who  had  so  often  annoyed 
Lucy  by  his  impertinent  vigilance.  Fear- 
ful that  he  should  attempt  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  her,  and  anxiously  ex- 
pecting the  moment  when  he  was  to' be 
put  on  shore,  Lucy  again  drew  forth  her 
book,  and  strained  her  vision  in  endea- 
vouring to  appear  to  read  it.     The  Jew^ 
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however,  apparently  took  little  notice  of 
her^  and  the  brightness  of  the  moon  ena- 
bling her  to  peruse  her  book,  her  attention 
was  for  a  few  moments  abstracted  from 
the  present  scene.  It  was,  however,  very 
soon  awakened  again  by  the  sound  of  mu- 
sical instruments,  which  swelled  along  the 
surface  of  the  lake,  announcing  the  vici- 
nity of  a  very  powerful  band.  Loud  peals 
of  laughter  and  shouts  of  joyous  mirth 
now  met  her  ear;  and  raising  her  eye, 
she  perceived  that  it  proceeded  from  a  spot 
which  shed  the  red  glare  of  a  million  of  lights 
over  the  smooth  bosom  of  the  lake.  As 
they  approached  it,  the  illuminations  and 
other  decorations  became  more  distinctly 
visible,  and  at  length  she  obtained  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  superb  spectacle. 

The  extensive  gardens  of  a  superb 
villa,  ornamented  with  every  article  of 
taste,  which  a  refined  ingenuity  could  sug- 
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gest,  and  blazing  with  the  effulgence  of 
innumerable  lamps,  disposed  in  the  most 
elegant  devices, — the  lawn,  the  walks,  the 
bowers,  filled  with  a  gay  and  festive  group, 
arrayed  in  all  the  various  habiliments 
which  the  fancy  of  hundreds  could  devise, 
and  availing  themselves  of  their  masks  to 
practice  every  absurd  drollery, — the  clash 
of  several  bands  of  military  music,  sta- 
tioned in  different  parts  of  the  grounds, 
presented  a  scene  the  most  gratifying  to 
the  imagination  that  can  be  conceived.-^ 
In  contemplating  it,  Lady  Lucy  lost  all 
sense  of  her  situation,  and  the  distance 
she  was  from  home  ;  and  ere  she  recover- 
ed her  presence,  she  found  that  the  boat- 
man had  run  the  boat  ashore  at  some  steps 
adjacent  to  the  place  of  festivity. 

The  Jew  rose  to  go  ashore — Lucy  main- 
tained her  seat.  "  Madam,''  said  tl>e 
Jew,  in  a  rough  tone,  ''  you  will  be  pleas- 
ed to  land  here." 
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''  Indeed,  sir,  I  shall  not/'  answered 
Lucy,  with  a  smile  of  contempt. 

*'  Nay,  then^  but  you  shall/'  replied 
the  Jew,  seizing  her  hand. 

Lucy  made  a  vioient  effort  to  withdraw 
it^  but  his  grasp  was  firm.  She  attempted 
to  scream — the  Jew  took  her  up  in  his 
arms^  and  carried  her  on  shore  like  a  child. 
They  were  now  close  to  the  entrance  of 
the  gardens,  whither  he  seemed  to  bend 
his  steps,  dragging  her  with  him.  His 
behaviour,  though  unaccountable,  did 
not  now  seem  alarming.  Lucy  ceased  to 
oppose  any  resistance  to  his  gentle  vio- 
lence. 

They  were  now  met  by  aparty  of  about 
half  a  dozen  monks,,  who  saluted  the  JeWt 
politely  welcomed  his  arrival^  and  testified 
much  joy  at  it.     One  of  them  offered  a 
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mask  to  Lucy,  another  presented  her 
Avith  a  domino.  As  they  were  now  on  the 
point  of  entering'  the  gardens,  she  put 
them  on,  and  the  whole  party  mixed  in  the 
mirthful  scene  around  them.  The  Jew 
soon  left  them,  as  did  the  others,  one  by 
one,  but  still  leaving  one  at  her  side. 

When  Lady  Lucy  found  herself  left  to 
follow  her  own  course  in  this  gay  scene 
of  pleasure,  she  hastily  traversed  the  gar- 
dens, accosting  every  mask  that  she  thought 
bore  any  resemblance  in  figure  to  any 
one  she  knew,  in  the  hopes  that  she  might 
find  some  one  under  whose  protection  she 
could  place  herself  She  doubted  not  that 
this  was  the  identical  masquerade  to  which 
Sir  Anthony  and  the  Honorable  Pipkill 
had  been  invited,  and  could  she  have  dis- 
covered either  of  them,  she  would  have 
felt  sufficiently  secure  to  enjoy  all  the  plea- 
sure of  the  sport. 
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The  impenetrable  disguises  which  were 
worn^  however,  baffled  all  her  attempts 
to  find  any  one  whom  she  had  seen  before  ; 
and  she  would  have  left  the  place,  and 
endeavoured  by  some  means  to  return  to 
Geneva,  but  that  she  thought,  if  she  wait* 
ed  till  supper  time,  when  the  masks  were 
taken  off,  she  should  be  able  to  ascertain, 
beyond  a  doubt,  whether  any  of  her  ac- 
quaintance were  there.  Though  no  one 
attempted  to  restrain  her  in  ail  the  pere- 
grinations which  she  made  about  the  gar- 
den, yet  she  always  observed  one  of  those 
masks  which  had  accosted  her  on  the  out- 
side of  the  garden  attentively  watching 
her.  Sometimes  it  was  one,  sometimes 
another ;  but  she  never  was  free  from  the 
regards  of  the  whole  party  at  once. 

The  hour  of  supper  at  length  arrived, 
and  the  guests,  now  partly  exhausted  by 
the  fatiguing  nature  of  their  amusement. 
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eagerly  placed  themselves  at  the  table, 
which,  now  loaded  with  delicacies^  invited 
all  to  partake.  When  they  were  seated 
and  unmasked,  and  had  actually  begun 
to  da  honour  to  the  entertainment,  Lucy, 
with  hurried  step  and  anxious  eye,  paced 
up  and  down  the  sides  of  the  tables,  scru- 
tinizing every  visage,  and  fondly  hoping 
the  next  face  she  met  would  be  that  of  a 
friend  ;  till  her  heart  grew  sick  with  per- 
petually hoping,  but  to  be  perpetually 
disappointed. 

When  she  had  overrun  in  her  vision- 
the  faces  of  all  those  whom  she  saw  un- 
masked^  she  felt  ready  to  expire  with  fa- 
tigue, and  began  to  think  of  taking  some 
refreshment  herself,  the  better  to  enable 
her  to  make  those  exertions  which  might 
yet  be  necessary  ere  she  could  regain  her 
home.  She  walked  on  in  search  of  a  va- 
cant table/when  she  was  politely  address* 

VOL.  UI.  D 
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ed  by  a  genteel  figure  in  a  domino,  who 
asked  her  if  he  should  have  the  honor  of 
conducting  her  to  a  supper-table.  Lucy, 
who  now  felt  all  the  value  of  the  offer, 
gladly  accepted  it,  and,  politely  thanking 
her  gallant,  took  his  arm.  He  led  her  to 
a  remote  part  of  the  garden,  where,  in  an 
elegant  pavilion,  far  removed  from  the  tu- 
multuous mirth  of  the  other  guests,  she 
found  two  tables  spread  with  every  thing 
that  the  most  fastidious  luxury  could  re- 
quire. Her  conductor  here  seated  her, 
and  placing  himself  opposite  to  her,  began 
to  help  her  to  some  of  the  dainties  which 
were  before  them,  and,  enlivening  the  meal 
by  a  conversation  at  once  polite  and  witty, 
succeeded  in  abstracting  Lucy's  ideas  from 
the  singularity  of  her  situation. 

When  a  little  time  had  thus  pleasantly 
rolled  away,  they  were  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  Jew  and  his  former  con^* 
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panions,  who^  without  noticing  Lucy,  or 
her  protector,  placed  themselves  at  the 
other  table,  and  gaily  began  to  devour  its 
riches.  Lucy  felt  agitated  and  uneasy, 
but  yet  was  unwilling  to  take  any  notice 
of  these  persons,  as  they  took  none  of  her, 
and  purposed  in  a  few  minutes  to  quit  the 
pavilion,  and  join  the  company.  The 
Jew  and  his  associates,  in  their  eagerness 
to  do  honour  to  the  wine,  which  was  pro- 
vided in  abundance,  seemed  totally  to 
have  forgotten  that  a  lady  was  in  company, 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  that  species  of 
riotous  mirth  which  is  not  unusual  on  such 
occasions. 

Lucy  and  her  companion  meantime,  in 
pleasant  converse,  strove  likewise  to  for- 
get what  loose  company  was  near  them. 
On  a  sudden,  her  companion  rose,  and,  en- 
treating her  to  remain  seated  for  a  very 
few  minutes^  assured  her  he  was  going  ia 
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search  of  a  lady,  with  whom  he  would  re- 
turn in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and 
have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  her  to 
her  notice.  Lucy  did  not  approve  the 
idea  of  beings  left  with  the  turbulent  peo- 
ple who  occupied  the  pavilion,  but  so  for- 
cibly did  she  feel  the  uncomfortableness 
of  her  situation^  in  being  without  a  single 
companion  of  her  own  sex,  that  she  was 
willing  to  submit  even  to  this  inconveni- 
ence in  the  hope  of  acquiring  one.  Her 
companion  left  her,  and  she  remained  ex- 
pecting his  return,  and  unannoyed  by  the 
other  occupants  of  the  pavilion  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour. 

She  felt  uneasy,  and  disposed  to  quit  the 
spot;  but  yet  she  thought  he  might  have 
experienced  some  difficulty  in  finding  the 
lady  he  wished  to  meet,  and  would  in  a 
few  moments  succeed.  Another  quarter 
of  an  hour  elapsed  without  herseeing 
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him,  when  Lucy  resolved  to  remain  no 
longer  in  this  place,  which  now  seemed 
dedicated  to  Bacchus,  and  prepared  to 
leave  it.  Just  as  she  moved  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  Jew,  who  now  seemed,  for  the 
first  time,  to  observe  her,  exclaimed, "  Ha  1 
a  lady !  and  a  fair  one,  too !  She  must 
join  us,  and  hallow  our  rites/*  Scarcely 
had  he  uttered  the  exclamation,  before 
she  could  effect  her  escape,  one  of  the 
men  had  seized  her,  and  conducted  her 
by  force  to  the  table  where  they  sat. 

"  What  means  this  violence  V*  interro- 
gated she  ;  ''  do  you  call  yourselves  men, 
and  yet  would  insult  a  defenceless  female }" 

"Insult  you,  no,  by  heavens!**  an- 
swered the  Jew:  "the  man  who  insults 
you  forfeits  his  life.** 

''  Obstruct  not  then,,  my  way,  but  suf- 
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fer  me  to  depart  from  this  scene  of  bois- 
terous inebriety  which  is  fit  for  no  decent 
female/*  replied  Lucy. 

"  Be  not  so  hard  on  us^  fair  innocent/* 
rejoined  the  Jew;  ''  *tis  no  sin  to  be  mer-- 
ry_,  and  no  shame  either  for  man  or  wo- 
man ;  a  lady's  presence  will  sanctify  our 
board,  and  if  we  are  disposed  to  be  disor- 
derly, your  countenance  will  restrain  us." 
— On  this,  the  man  that  held  her  rather 
rudely  forced  her  into  a  chair. 

The  situation  of  Lady  Lucy  became 
distressing  in  the  extreme.  Every  mo- 
ment, and  every  movement  of  the  persons, 
by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  menaced 
the  most  alarming  consequences.  A  bum- 
per of  champagne  was  placed  before  her, 
and  she  was  invited  by  the  Jew,  who  was 
evidently  the  superior  of  the  company,  to 
partake  of  the  exhilarating  beverage.— 
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Anxious  to  conciliate,  in  the  hope  that  she 
might  thus  avert  the  evils  which  she  fear- 
ed, she  raised  the  goblet  to  her  lips,  and 
sipped  the  wine.  The  motion  was  follow- 
ed by  a  shout  of  approbation  from  the 
whole  group,  which  raised  the  apprehen- 
sions of  Lady  Lucy  to  the  highest  pitch. 
Her  hand  trembled  so  violently,  that  it  was 
not  without  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
she  replaced  the  cup  upon  the  table. 

*'  Now,  lady,"  said  the  Jew,  ''  you 
shew  the  superiority  of  your  mind.  Now 
you  convince  us  that  you  are  not  the 
slave  of  vulgar  prejudices,  but  that  you 
possess  feelings  consonant  to  those  by 
which  we  are  actuated.  CharmJng  an* 
gel!  we  pledge  you  in  our  brimming  gob- 
lets. May  your  charms,  which  shoot  love- 
ly now  as  the  rose  in  June,  outlive  the 
winter  of  age,  and  escape  from  the  storm* 
of  time  with  an  accession  of  beauties  1'* 
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The  toast  was  drunk  with  reiterated 
clamours —the  conversation  of  the  Baccha- 
nalians became  less  reserved ;  licentious- 
ness gradually  took  the  controul  over 
reason^  and  the  language  of  the  whole 
group  convinced  Lady  Lucy  that  she  had 
every  thing  to  fear.  The  Jew  whispered 
something  in  the  ear  of  the  person  who 
8at  next  to  him.  On  a  sudden^  the  whole 
of  the  partyj  save  the  superior^  rose  from 
their  seats,  and  retired;  the  Jew  imme- 
diately advanced  towards  the  door ;  and 
hsidy  Lucy,  rendered  desperate  by  the 
peril  of  her  situation,  made  a  sudden  rush 
to  escape ;  but,  before  she  could  reach 
the  entrance,  she  felt  herself  grasped  by 
the  strong  hand  of  her  persecutor  with  a 
force  which  completely  barred  the  possi- 
bility of  any  effectual  resistance.  The 
door  was  locked  in  an  instant :  the  Jew 
reconducted  his  trembling  prisoner  to  her 
seat,  and  began    to  express  himself  in 
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terms  of  such  warmth  as  left  no  doubt  of 
the  audacity  of  his  desi^s.  '^  Fair  la- 
dy/* said  he,  *'  imagine  not  that  you  see 
me  in  my  proper  form  and  character;*' 
and,  thus  speaking,  he  suddenly  threw  off 
the  masquemde  which  had  hitherto  con- 
cealed his  features  and  countenance,  and 
displayed  to  the  view  ©f  the  lady  a  man  of 
about  five-and-twenty,  handsome  and 
well  made. 

Presuming  on  the  supposed  change 
which  his  metamorphosis  would  make 
upon  Lady  Lucy,  the  stranger  began  to 
grow  still  more  importunate.  ''  'Tis  I, 
Stabalto,"  he  exclaimed,  ''  who  sues  for 
a  return  of  affection ;  he  who  never  sued 
in  vain."  On  this  his  actions  became  so 
lawless,  that  Lady  Lucy  screamed  violently 
for  assistance,  when  the  villain,  opening 
a  private  door,  was  about  to  hurry  her 
down  9ome    steps  into  a  boat  on    the 

D   a 
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lake,  when  the  outer  door  of  the  apart- 
ment was  burst  open,  and  Sir  Anthony 
and  Crownest  suddenly  rushed  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  poor  sinking  persecuted 
prisoner  of  Stabalto.  The  villain  was 
immediately  felled  to  the  ground ;  but,  on 
recovering  from  the  eifects  of  the  blow, 
he  cried  out  lustily  for  help,  and  instantly 
the  party,  which,  at  his  bidding  had  re- 
tired from  the  pavilion,  quickly  re-appear- 
ed, armed  with  swords,  and  immediately 
commenced  an  attack  upon  the  friends  of 
Lady  Lucy,  who  made  a  vigorous  resis- 
tance with  the  best  weapons  at  hand;  but 
vain  would  have  been  all  their  efforts 
against  superior  numbers,  armed  too  as 
they  were ;  but,  in  the  moment  when  all 
hope  seemed  to  fail  them,  the  door  was 
again  opened,  and  the  officers  of  the  po- 
lice made  prisoners  of  the  whole  group, 
and  thus  put  a  period  to  the  affray.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Anthony  and  his  compa- 
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nion  expostulated ;  in  vain  they  attempt- 
ed to  explain  the  cause  of  their  interfe- 
rence :  the  officers  would  hear  nothing. — 
"  Signior  Stabalto  is  notorious  for  these 
frays/'  said  the  superior,  "  and  it  is  high 
time  they  should  be  investigated."  Saying 
this,,  he  ordered  his  followers  to  conduct 
their  prisoners  to  several  vehicles  which 
were  in  waiting  without  the  gardens,  and 
in  a  few  moments  they  found  themselves 
rapidly  journeying  on  the  road  to  Geneva. 

They  arrived  at  the  city  just  about  that 
time  of  morning  when  the  inhabitants  weie 
beginning  to  resume  their  daily  occupa- 
tions ;  the  streets  were  now  occupied  by 
labourers  and  persons  of  that  description, 
whose  day  usually  commences  before  that 
of  the  shopkeeper.  The  carriage  drove 
to  the  Hall  of  public  Justice,  at  which 
place  our  travellers  were  compelled  to 
alight.    None  of  the  public  f\inctioiia* 
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ries  were  yet  arrived^  and  the  party  was 
therefore  ordered  to  wait  in  the  hall  till  it 
should  please  these  good  gentlemen  to 
attend  to  them.  Crownest  informed  the 
officer  who  had  apprehended  them  to 
whom  they  belonged^  and  said,  that,  as 
soon  as  he  thought  any  of  the  princess's 
family  were  stirring,  he  would  send  for 
an  attestation  of  their  character,  which  he 
supposed  would  be  sufficient  to  procure 
their  liberation.  "  No,  no ;  its  no  small 
thing,"  said  the  officer;  "  you  were  found 
in  a  devil  ofa  kick  up — there  was  fighting, 
and  breaking,  and  smashing,  and  scream- 
ing; and  if  you  belonged  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  you  would  not  be  let  off  till  the 
a^air  has  been  seen  into.''  Patience  was 
the  only  remedy ;  and,  with  as  much  as 
they  could  possibly  summon  to  their  as- 
sistance, this  unfortunate  party  waited 
amongst  all  the  wretches  who  were 
brought  in  under  similar  charges,  mt, 
breaking  the  peace  of  the  city. 
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The  signior  Stabalto  seemed  more 
afraid  than  any  one  of  this  untoward  event, 
which  would  more  materially  injure  his 
character  as  a  merchant  in  the  city,  and 
he  maintained  a  sullen  and  inflexible  si- 
lence, never  uttering  a  word  from  the 
time  of  his  apprehension  till  he  was  com- 
pelled in  his  own  behalf  to  address  the 
magistrate.  The  chief  of  the  police  at 
length  arrived,  and,  as  it  was  notorious 
that  these  offenders  were  none  of  the  com- 
mon rank,  their  case  was  first  heard. 

It  appeared  from  the  statement  of  the 
officer,  that  Signior  Stabalto  Maranez 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  very  splendid 
entertainments  at  his  villa,  and  that  vari- 
ous complaints  had,  from  time  to  time, 
been  made  of  the  disorderly,  loose,  and 
riotous  proceedings  which  there  took 
place,  in  consequence  of  which  this  body 
of  police  were  ordered  to  attend^  and  if 
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they  observed  any  thing  derogatory  to  the 
peace  of  the  city  and  good  order  of  so- 
ciety, to  apprehend  all  parties  concerned, 
that  they  might  receive  a  punishment 
adequate  to  their  otfence.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  the  affair  in  which  our 
friends  were  found  engaged ;  and  it  cerr 
tainly  appeared  to  be  one  that  properly 
fell  under  his  cognizance,  as  the  magis- 
trate very  gravely  assured  them. 

Sir  Anthony,  who  stood  first,  was  sum- 
moned to  account  for  the  part  he  had  borne 
in  the  fray.  He  stated,  that,  wandering 
about  the  remote  part  of  the  garden  of 
Signior  Maranez,  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  he  heard  the  screams  of  a  female 
proceeding  from  a  pavilion  near  the  spot 
where  he  stood ;  that  he  thereupon  called 
his  friend,  Mr.  Crownest,  and,  by  a  vi- 
gorous application  of  their  joint  force,  they 
succeeded  in  breaking  open  the  door^  wheu 
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they  found  the  Signior  Stabalto  en^ged 
as  has  been  before  described ;  and  they 
carried  the  story  down  to  the  moment 
when  the  officers  interfered,  and  took 
them  all  away.  Lady  Lucy  then  pro- 
ceeded to  make  her  statement  of  all  the 
transactions  which  led  to  her  unpleasant 
situation^  which  she  did  with  the  same  mi- 
nuteness which  we  have  done  before. — 
To  all  this  Signior  Stabalto  had  not  a 
word  of  defence  to  make ;  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly forced  to  make  a  most  humilia- 
ting apology  to  Lady  Lucy,  to  forfeit  a 
very  heavy  sum  of  money,  and  to  spend 
three  months  in  the  state  prison  at  Venice. 
A  person  from  Cerulea  now  certifying  the 
truth  of  the  relation  of  our  travellers,  as 
far  as  respected  their  station  in  life,  they 
were  liberated,  and  returned  home. 

This  adventure    completely  disgusted 
Cerulea  with  the  city  of  Geneva,  which 
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she^  from  that  time,  determined  should 
be  her  abode  no  longer ;  and  accordingly, 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  set  forward 
upon  her  journey  to  Milan. 
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OHAFTER   VI. 

Arrival  at  Milan, — Her  re$eption  there. — Occur* 
rences  at  that  place.'— She  proceeds  to  Naples.^-" 
Wishes  to  return  to  Alhina. — Reason  for  not  re* 
turning. — Fixes  her  abode  again  in  Switzerland. 

A.  DELIGHTFUL  joumey,  over  a  country 
which  exhibits  nature  in  her  most  pleasing 
aspect,  where  she  shines  in  all  her  g-or- 
geous  decorations,  while  every  attribute 
of  imperfection  is  faraway,  brought  them 
to  Milan,  vfhich  was  the  first  town  on 
their  road  to  Naples  at  which  they  pur- 
posed making  any  stay.  But,  though  the 
face  of  the  countiy  was  dressed  out  in 
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smiles^  and  seemed  formed  but  to  be  the 
abode  of  happiness,  man,  who  proudly 
conceives  that  all  was  made  for  him,  man 
alone,  in  this  chosen  spot,  was  miserable : 
his  countenance  reflected  the  fair  scenes 
on  which  it  gazed  as  a  dreary  desert ;  his 
depressed  air  sufficiently  manifested,  that, 
however  the  other  creatures  of  the  world 
flourished  in  this  Elysian  garden,  the  vital 
essence  of  his  existence  was  wanting. 

Yes,  Liberty,  the  birthright  of  huma- 
nity, the  only  medium  by  which  the  oc- 
currences of  life  become  pleasures,  which 
without  it  are  cares,  was  here  totally  abo- 
lished ;  not  a  vestige  remained ;  and  the 
only  circumstance  which  could  remind  the 
passing  observer  that  it  once  existed  there, 
was  the  mournful  gloom  which  reigned  in 
its  absence.  This  testified  that  the  Ita- 
lians were  not  voluntary  slaves,  that  they 
bad  not  forgotten  to  wish  for  freedom. — 
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The  iron  hand  of  Austrian  tyranny  pressed 
sorely  on  the  galled  shoulders  of  these  un-» 
happy  people.  They  found  their  homes 
occupied  by  a  brutal  and  ferocious  sol- 
diery, who  possessed  no  ties  of  affection 
to  counteract  the  operation  of  their  bar- 
barous disposition.  Wretches,,  who  had 
never  seen  any  resemblance  of  liberty  at 
home,  whose  minds  were  so  base  as  to 
think  it  an  honour  to  be  employed  in  im- 
posing on  others  the  yoke  which  so  well 
befitted  themselves ;  who,  being  now  sent 
in  their  equivocal  character  between 
friends  and  masters,  were  to  repress  every 
rising  symptom  of  independence  without 
the  appearance  of  open  hostility.  Of  this 
species  of  commission  they  took  these  ad- 
vantages, and  adopted  that  line  of  con- 
duct which  is  to  be  expected  of  men,  who 
are  the  drudges  of  tyranny,  and  of  the  ty- 
ranny of  a  court  famed  above  all  others 
for  duplicity,  whose  minister  is  characte- 
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rised,  even  amongst  others  almost  as  bad 
as  hhnself,  by  a  most  ignominious  title. 

These  unhappy  people  had  committed 
Vl  fatal  mistake,  a  mistake  in  which  they 
are  copied  by  a  large  portion  of  the  world, 
although  the  whole  world  had  received 
lessons  which  might,  ere  this,  have  taught 
them  better.  It  is,  however,  rather  a  fa- 
vorable symptom  than  otherwise  to  find 
people  yet  open  to  deception ;  the  close 
mistrustfulness,  which  defies  eVery  artifice 
of  duplicity,  is  no  where  to  be  found  but 
where  deceiving  is  the  trade.  The  mis- 
take they  had  committed  was  yielding  an 
implicit  confidence  to  the  joint  and  solemn 
pledge  of  all  the  legitimate  monarchs  of 
Europe,  who  had  promised,  with  every 
averration  that  can  be  made  to  add  solem- 
nity to  a  promise,  that  the  rights  of  men 
should  be  respected  all  over  the  world. — 
What  was  the  issue  of  this  confidence  ? — 
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That  their  line  country  was  overrun  by 
the  brutish  soldiery  of  Austria,  whilst  their  ^ 
native  force  was  dragged  from  their  plains^ 
their  precious  blood  was  to  be  offered  oa 
the  sanguinary  altar  of  Austrian  usurpa* 
tion,  to  ransom  that  of  a  set  of  wretches, 
whose  existence  is  a  pest  to  the  earth ; 
whilst  the  miserable  Italians  dared  neither 
write,  nor  speak,  nor  move,  nor  look, 
scarcely  even  think,  except  in  conformity 
with  the  will  of  an  Austrian  commandant, 
who  was  prepared  to  enforce  it  by  the 
bayonet. 

Italy  had  for  a  long  time  endured  the 
vrorst  of  oppression — priestly  oppression. 
This  was,  however,  a  tyranny  which  was 
founded  on  their  own  feelings  and  preju- 
dices ;  it  did  not  partake  of  a  slavish  sub- 
mission ;  it  was  the  government  of  opinion, 
not  of  force.  But  the  sweep  ing  torrent  of 
the  French  revolutioa  washed  away  thi« 
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imperfection  in  their  character;  and^ 
though  in  its  course  it  might  tear  up  by 
the  roots  some  flowers  which  decorated  the 
face  of  nature,  the  service  it  performed 
in  destroying  the  noxious  weeds  which 
overran  the  spot  greatly  compensated  so 
trifling  a  loss,  whilst  every  plant  of  sound 
growth  and  useful  fruit  was  left  to  flourish 
in  the  improved  soil. 

The  present  state  of  Italy  exceeded  in 
misery  any  that  had  ever  preceded  it. — 
Knowing  the  principles  which  pervaded 
all  the  powers  assembled  at  the  general 
Congress,  Austria  was  aware  that  the  only 
method  of  obtaining  secure  possession  of 
Italy  was  by  pouring  into  it  an  overwhelm 
ming  force^  which  might  at  once  prevent 
any  opposition  to  their  dominion  there, 
either  by  any  jealous  neighbour,  or  by  the 
natives ;  and^  in  farther  pursuance  of  this 
design,  the  Italian  troops  were  drafted  oflF 
to  play  the  same  game  elsewhere. 
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As  general  amity,  or  an  appearance  of 
general  amity  was  the  order  of  the  day 
amoLgst  the   potentates  of  Europe,  and 
they  could  hardly  devise  sufficient  testi- 
monies of  their  politeness  to  each  other, 
Marshall  Count  Bellegarde,  the  Austrian 
commander-in-chief  in  Italy,   resolved  to 
spare  no  compliment  which  it  was  in  his 
power  to  make  to  Cerulea.     A   military 
parade  he  was  able  to  make,    and  it  was, 
in  fact,  the  only  species  of  ceremony  with 
which  he  could  honor  her  arrival;  wel- 
come was  out  of  the   question :  his  sol- 
diers could  present  arms,  or  fire  a  feu  de 
joie  ;  but^  as  to  any  feelings  of  gladness, 
they  were  dead  to  every  feeling,  but  the 
desire  of  rapine ;  and,  though  the  poor  na- 
tives might  heartily  rejoice  to  see  amongst 
them  a  princess,  who  came  from  a  land 
where  liberty  still  existed,  their  hearts 
were  too  depressed  to  suffer  them  to  utter 
any  public  expression  of  their  feelings. 
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His  excellency  therefore  met  Cerulea 
with  a  very  numerous  escort  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
city,  and  ushered  her  into  Milan  in  a 
style  more  resembling  the  entry  of  a 
triumphant  chief  than  that  of  a  princess 
on  a  tour  incog.  This  spectacle  was  no 
novelty  to  the  Italians,  and  still  less  was  it 
of  pleasure,  so  that,  during  her  ride  fromil 
the  city-gate  to  the  hotel  allotted  her,  she 
scarcely  saw  a  soul  but  the  soldiers  who 
escorted  her,  and  those  who  lined  the 
streets.  A  very  few  days  observation  ena*o 
bled  Cerulea  to  form  a  pretty  correct 
judgment  of  the  present  state  of  the  Ita>^\ 
lians;  she  perceived  and  she  deplored 
their  misery ;  and,  though  their  cry  neveir 
came  to  her  ears,  though  the  point  of  tlie« 
bayonet  arrested  it  in  the  throat  ei^Jti 
was  uttered,  its  silent  claim  on  her  corS'^ 
passion  was  answered  with  many  a  sym^ 
pathetic  tear. 
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She  could  not  refrain  from  recalling  to 
mind  the  characters  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Italy,  brave  generous,  bold,  and 
free ;  not  to  be  daunted  by  dangers  ;  not 
to  be  ensnared  by  effeminacies ;  a  race 
celebrated  for  its  patriotic  virtues,  at  once 
the  admiration  and  terror  of  the  universe. 
Here,  she  thought  within  herself,  as  her 
eye  glanced  with  a  degree  of  classic  plea- 
sure over  the  wide  champain  around  her, 
here  did  liberty  take  up  her  abode.  Here, 
upon  those  plains,  in  times  which  live  only 
on  the  historical  page,  what  deeds  of 
heroism  have  not  been  decided,  or  laws 
dictated  to  subjugated  nations !  What  a 
change  now  presents  itself  to  my  view  ! — 
I  see  no  longer  the  sons  of  independence, 
with  unconquerable  front,  breasting  the 
surge  of  war. —  I  hear  no  more  of  the 
ardour  of  youth  and  age  in  the  pursuit  of 
glory  ! — A  chill  freezing  apathy  seems  to 
have  usurped  the  place  of  every  better 

VOL.  III.  j: 
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feeling;  luxury  has  undermined  the 
morals  and  destroyed  the  physical  strength 
of  the  people;  and  the  moment  of  their 
final  degradation  from  the  vocabulary  of 
empires  rapidly  approaches. 

She  turned  her  eyes  around  her ;  a  few 
troops  were  approaching  her^  armed  with 
immense  umbrellas  to  defend  them  from 
the  overpowering  influence  of  the  meri- 
dian sun.  Her  thoughts  again  naturally 
reverted  to  the  primitive  ancestors  of  this 
degenerate  race.  What  a  contrast  sug- 
gested itself  to  her!  She  immediately 
saw  the  full  force  of  the  remark,  that,  in 
proportion  as  liberty  elevates  and  refines 
the  mind,  does  slavery  degrade  and  bar- 
barise  it.  Never  was  a  stronger  example 
offered  to  her,  than  that  which  now  obtru- 
ded itself  on  her  notice.  She  saw  nothing 
tiround  but  degeneracy  of  mind  and  body ; 
man  utterly  divested  of   all  that  intel- 
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lectual  Bupetiority  which  gives  birth  to  the 
noblest  actions.— Her  ideas  flew  to  Albina : 
— there  the  sons  of  independence  appear- 
ed in  a  more  imposing  attitude ;  liberty 
M^as  their  birthright,  and  they  nnder- 
stood  its  value,  and  acted  upon  its  princi- 
ples. 

_  But  the  recollection  of  the  superiority 
of  that  country  which  had  been  the  scene 
as  well  as  the  source  of  all  her  persecu- 
tions, and  from  which  she  had  been  finally 
banished^   brought  with    it    a    train   of 
thoughts  of  the  most  agoni z ing  com plexion 
She  began  to  recapitulate  her  griefs,  and 
to  paint  with  the  pencil  of  fancy,  scarce 
less  true  than  nature,  the  features  of  her 
beloved   Geraldine.      Alas  !  she  sighed  ; 
the  wife  of  the  humblest  medianic,  the 
mother  of  the  meanest  peasant,  how  much 
happier  than  I  am  !     Upon  her  the  doors 
of  natural  affection  are  not  closed — ^^slie  is 
E  2 
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permitted  to  enjoy  the  caresses  of  her  hus- 
band, and  the  childish  fondness  of  her 
offspring  undisturbed ;  but  for  me  there 
are  no  fond  caresses !  Unimpeached  of 
any  crime,  except  that  of  having  "  outlived 
my  husband's  liking/'  I  am  bereft  of 
these  dear  consolations^  v^hich  in  prospe- 
rity would  have  gladdened  and  gilded  the 
brilliance  of  my  situation;  and  in  adver- 
sity, which  would  have  robbed  affliction 
of  its  sting,  and  contributed  consolations 
without  number  and  beyond  value.  But 
my  child  is  now  a  stranger  to  her  mother's 
eye ;  those  lips,  on  which  a  mother's  kiss 
has  so  often  hung  in  extacy  of  delight, 
have  forgotten  the  pressure  of  maternal 
affection ;  and  that  heart  perhaps,  terrible 
thought !  which  palpitated  with  such  ar- 
dour at  my  approach,  may  be  habituated 
to  experience  no  throbbings  at  the  men- 
tion of  my  name.  I  am  not  only  doomed 
to  yield  my  empire  over  a  nation,  but  that 
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more  inestimable  reign,  the  dominion  over- 
my  child's  affections. 

Thus  did  Cerulea  wander  from  one  sor- 
row to  another ;  thus  did  she  from  every 
scene  daily  draw  some  motive  for  regret. 
Her  painful  remembrances^  instead  of 
growing  weaker  beneath  the  hand  of 
time,  seemed  to  derive  new  strength  from 
her  solitude  which  fed  the  source. — 
She  would  sit  alone,  and  weep  for  hours 
of  the  day :  and,  if  you  asked  her  why 
she  thus  gave  a  vent  to  her  wretchedness, 
she  would  tell  you  that  these  tears  were 
her  most  invaluable  luxuries,  that  the 
hours  she  devoted  to  them  were  the 
sweetest  hours  she  spent,  and  that  their 
constant  effect  upon  her  mind  was  to 
make  it  more  cheerful  amidst  trouble, 
more  resigned  under  suffering.  She 
would  not  have  relinquished  her  right  to 
weep  for  millions ;  it  was  the  only  right  of 
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which  her  inveterate  enemies  had  failed 
to  rob  her ;  and  it  was  the  only  right  on 
the  enjoyment  and  permanent  possession 
of  which  she  could  calculate  with  any  cer- 
tainty ;  and  it  was  a  consolation  which 
she  always  carried  about  with  her,  and 
which,  in  the  gloomiest  and  most  uncon- 
genial residences,  was  ever  ready  at  a 
call  to  impart  its  influence  over  her 
breast. 

Milan  became  odious  to  the  princess' 
ere  she  had  remained  in  it  eight-and-forty- 
hours;  all  the  good  buildings  were  but 
barracks,  civilization  was  banished,  no 
Italian  was  ever  suffered  to  approach  her. 
Suriounded  perpetually  by  Austrian  offi- 
cers, whose  manners  were  no  more  amia- 
ble than  their  principles,  Cerulea  soon 
found  that  she  was,  in  some  measure,  a 
partaker  of  the  slavery  which  was  on  all 
sides  predominant;  nothing  offered  itself 
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to  her  notice  but  oppression,  no  national 
characteristic  was  suffered  to  escape,  all 
was  a  gloomy  blank,  enlivened  but  by  the 
horrid  glare  of  bayonets  even  now  wet 
with  human  blood.  This  was  a  state  of 
things  not  likely  to  invite  Cerulea  to  a 
very  long  stay  in  Milan,  and  it  was 
scarcely  more  agreeable  to  any  individual 
ia  her  suite ;  no  society,  no  amusement, 
no  pursuit  was  at  all  open  to  them ;  their 
ears  were  perpetually  stunned  by  the 
noise  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the 
clash  of  arms,  through  which  the  feeble 
groan  of  misery  but  at  distant  intervals 
could  be  heard ;  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
tawdry  uniforms,  and  no  one  to  converse 
with  but  men  who  had  not  an  idea  re- 
moved from  the  ranks. 

It  was,  however,  impossible  to  quit 
this  city  at  a  very  short  notice,  because 
they  not  only  desired  some  repose  them- 
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selves  after  their  long  journey,  but  that 
it  required  some  time  to  make  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  a  still  longer  jour- 
ney to  Naples ;  the  impatient  wish  too  of 
a  hasty  removal  from  place  to  place, 
which  possessed  our  travellers  in  the 
early  part  of  their  journey,  had  been 
somewhat  abated  by  the  various  untoward 
occurrences  which  they  had  now  met 
with.  The  stay  of  a  week  or  more  at 
Milan  was  therefore  inevitable,  and  the 
tedium  of  such  a  sojournment  could  be 
relieved  only  by  making  the  utmost  use 
of  the  resources  within  themselves,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  whole  of  Cerulea's 
party  were  now  very  often  found  together 
whiling  away  the  hours  in  discussing  all 
the  events  which  had  befallen  them  since 
their  first  departure  from  Albina ;  and,  in 
truth,  this  was  almost  the  first  opportunity 
which  had  been  afforded  them  for  that 
purpose  ;  for  most  of  the  towns  in  which 
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they  had  resided  had  offered  so  many  in- 
centives to  the  particular  pursuit  of  each 
individual,  that  they  had  seldom  been 
assembled  together  but  when  form  or 
necessity  required  it ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  their  stay  at  Milan,  they  had  more  of 
each  other's  company  than  in  the  whole 
of  their  tour  besides. 

Amongst  other  subjects  of  animadver- 
sion, the  amour  of  the  Honorable  Pipkill 
claimed  a  considerable  degree  of  atten- 
tion ;  the  faithful  chamberlain,  however, 
had  by  this  time  so  well  got  over  that  af- 
fair, that  he  could  now  laugh  at  his  ovm 
folly,  whilst,  perhaps,  the  poor  simple 
Elvine  was  now  lamenting  with  bitter 
tears  the  cruelty  of  their  separation; 
feeling,  perhaps,  not  less  regret  on  her 
own  account  than  for  the  violence  which 
she  imagined  was  done  to  his  tenderness. 
Crownest  now  looked  on  the  transaction 
E  3 
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in  the  very  same  light  in  which  Cerulea 
had  at  the  time,  and  he  felt  ten  times 
Ignore  gratitude  to  the  princess  for  her 
exertions  to  counteract  his  folly  than 
he  did  to  Elvine  for  all  her  sentiments  in 
his  favor. 

His  excellency  Count  Bellegarde,  con- 
scious that  he  could  command  but  one 
species  of  spectacle  for  the  amusement  of 
Cerulea,  and  w^hich  he,  no  doubt,  ima- 
gined was  infinitely  preferable  to  every 
other  kind  of  exhibiton,  and,  indeed,  bet- 
ter than  them  all  put  together,  determined 
to  display  to  the  princess  and  her  compa- 
nions the  utmost  of  what  he  could  do, 
and  to  astonish  and  transport  their  imagi- 
nations by  a  military  coup  d'ceil,  which 
should  surpass  all  they  had  ever  before 
seen  in  any  country.  For  this  purpose 
he  commanded  a  grand  review  of  all  the 
troops  within  three  days  march  of  Milan 
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who  were  to  be  assembled  on  an  extensive 
plain  adjacent  to  the  city^  offering  to  the 
admiring"  gaze  forty  thousand  men  in 
arms,  whose  movements,  regulated  by  an 
uniform  design,  should  expose  all  that 
was  grand  and  pleasing  without  any  of 
the  horrors  attendant  on  warlike  opera- 
tions. The  intentions  of  the  Count  were 
fully  answered,  the  spectacle  was  impo- 
sing and  magnificent,  and,  as  far  as  mili- 
tary show  could  please,  Cerulea  was 
pleased. 

Caparisoned  en  ATna^one,  and  attend- 
ed by  Crownest  and  Leg  as  aides-de* 
camp,  and  conducted  by  the  marshal, 
Cerulea  rode  along  the  lineSj  admiring 
the  discipline  and  fine  appearance  of  the 
men,  whilst  ihey,  pursuant  to  their  or- 
ders, received  her  with  the  most  eaget 
aedamations  of  applause.  The  wholei 
population  of  Milan>  whatever  might  be 
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their  feelings,  were  drawn  forth  to  wit- 
ness this  display,  and  crowds,  more  than 
equal  in  number  to  the  army  they  were 
beholding,  \vith  mingled  dread  and  admi- 
ration, joined  their  sincere  plaudits  to 
the  hired  acclamations  of  the  soldiery. 

How  did  it  happen  ?  Notwithstanding 
the  awe  which  so  many  of  their  enemies 
was  calculated  to  inspire;  notwithstand- 
ing the  utter  hopelessness  of  bettering 
their  condition,  which  the  parade  of  the 
day  estabhshed— the  sympathetic  ardor 
which  the  view  of  arms  always  excites 
in  the  courageous  breast — perhaps  the 
associations  which  the  presence  of  a  prin- 
cess of  a  free  country  called  up , — some 
incitement  or  other  operated  so  forcibly 
on  the  Italians,  that  they  could  not  for- 
bear from  mingling  with  their  shouts 
^  Vive  I'Empereur  ! —  Vive  la  libertie  /•— 
Viva  Vltalie  ! — A  has  les   Autrichiem  t 
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a  busies  Fran^ais  !  —  Vive  la  Princessef 
Vive  les  Alhinois ! 

These  cries  came  home  to  the  bosom  of 
Cerulea,  as  a  cordial  balsam ;  they  indi- 
cated some  remains  of  a  spirit  which  op- 
portunely might  foster  into  a  noble  and 
impregnable  barrier  against  foreign  usur- 
pation. Count  Bellegarde  did  not  fail  to 
notice  them  likewise  ;  he  flashed  from  his 
brow  glances  of  indignation,  which  seemed 
the  prelude  to  something  terrible,  as  he 
imparted  his  desires  to  one  of  his  aid-de- 
camps, who  immediately  left  the  field.  — 
Had  this  little  manifestation  of  remaining 
spirit  operated  towards  heaHng  any  of  the 
wounds  which  the  misery  of  these  people 
had  inflicted  on  the  benevolent  heart  of 
the  princess,  it  was  but  to  tear  them  open 
again  with  redoubled  agony.  In  a  very 
short  time  afterwards,  she  perceived  the 
commissioners  of  the  police  zealously  ac- 
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tive  in  singling  from  the  mob  such  as  they 

had  fixed  on  as  fit  victims  to  the  venger- 

» 

ance  of  Count  Bellegarde,  for  the  late  in- 
sult to  his  master  ;  and  some  scores  of  un- 
happy persons  were  in  consequence  con- 
signed to  dungeons^  whence  they  were 
never  more  to  emerge  but  on  their  road  to 
the  scaffold. 

The  grand  review,  however^  was  not 
the  only  amusement  prepared  for  Cerulea 
on  this  day.  The  native  municipal  offi- 
cers of  the  tower^  who  had  not  as  yet  been 
displaced  by  the  foreigners^  had  obtained 
of  the  Count  permission  to  give  to  Cerulea 
a  grand  masquerade  at  the  Theatre  de  la 
Scala,  and  which  they  purposed  to  make 
as  magnificent  as  their  resources  would 
allow.  Cerulea  promised  to  honor  this 
exhibition  with  her  presence ;  and  in  con- 
sequence every  nerve  was  strained  by  the 
directors  of  the  entertainment  to  render  it 
worthy  both  of  them  and  of  her. 
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Tiie  decorations  which  were  bestowed 
upon  the  theatre  were  of  the  most  superb- 
description.  The  illumination  cm  the 
outside,  which  comprised  myriads  of  bla- 
zing lamps  of  various  colours,  gave  the 
building  the  appearance  of  an  edifice  con- 
structed of  fire.  Every  line  of  the  archi- 
tecture was  marked  by  a  row'  of  brilliant 
ki^mps,  besides  Uie  numerous  and  elegant 
devices  which  filled  up  the  interstices. — 
The  grand  saloon,  which  comprised  the 
pit  boarded  over,  and  the  stage  was  orna- 
mented with  profuse  garlands  of  artificial 
flowers,  intermingled  with  the  lustres  and 
chandeliers,  whilst  groupes  of  real  exotic 
plants,  disposed  where  they  added  most 
grace  to  the  scene,  diffused  a  delici6us 
odour.  Every  device  which  the  scenic 
art,  or  the  invention  of  the  mechanic 
could  produce,  was  here  displayed,  and 
rendered  the  theatre  more  like  an  enchant- 
ed palace  than  an  ordinary  place  of  pub- 
lic amusement. 
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All  those  persons  resident  in  Milan, 
who  allowed  themselves  in  these  disastrous 
times  to  assume  any  appearance  of  gaiety, 
were  present  on  these  occasions ;  and,  in 
spite  of  all  disadvantages,  the  scene  which 
offered  itself  to  Cerulea's  view  on  her  en- 
trance was  the  most  fascinating  that  can 
be  conceived  She  was  attended  by  all 
her  own  suite,  as  well  as  by  Count  Belle- 
garde,  and  the  officers  of  his  staff,  who 
would,  on  no  account,  suffer  an  entertain- 
ment of  so  public  a  nature  to  take  place 
without  exercising  that  vigilance  which 
the  temper  of  the  Italians  rendered  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  maintenance  of  Austrian  au- 
thority. 

The  princess,  on  her  first  entrance, 
placed  herself  in  a  box,  accompanied  by 
the  whole  of  this  large  party ;  but  not  even 
the  presence  of  the  marshal,  with  his 
principal  myrmidons,  could,  in  the  smallest 
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degree,  abate  the  rapture  which  was  felt 
by  those  who  had  given  the  entertainment 
expressly  on  her  account ;  every  expression 
of  applause  which  enthusiasm  could  devise 
was  most  liberally  lavished  on  her,  but  not 
a  word  was  said  that  could  at  all  apply  to 
the  marshal.  He  appeared  as  sulky  tO' 
wards  the  people  as  they  did  to  him,  and 
took  but  little  notice  of  their  sports,  remain- 
ing in  close  conversation  with  his  officers, 
and  occasionally  making  a  remark  to  Ce- 
rulea,  but  not  manifesting  the  least  inte- 
rest in  what  was  passing  about  them. 

Cerulea,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  de- 
lighted with  all  she  saw.  Shortly  after 
her  entrance,  a  little  ballet,  apposite  to  the 
occasion,  was  represented  by  the  dancers 
of  the  theatre,  and  which  did  great  credit 
to  the  taste  and  invention  of  the  contriver. 
Every  testimony  of  approbation  that  was 
bestowed  on  her  went  to  her  heart ;  for 
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she  really  felt  more  sympathy  for  these 
poor  people  than  any  that  had  offered 
themselves  to  her  notice  since  her  depar- 
ture from  Albina. 

Enlivened  by  the  music  and  the  gaiety 
of  the  scene,  for  masquerades  are  carried 
on  with  much  more  spirit  in  Italy  than  in 
Albina,  Cerulea  felt  a  desire  to  mix  with 
the  motley  groupe,  and,  assuming  a  mask 
and  a  domino,  she  descended  into  the^ 
area  of  the  theatre,  accompanied  by  her 
own  party  only. 

Thus  masked,  Cerulea  was  enabled  to 
witness  the  entertainments  without  being 
subjected  to  any  of  those  interruptions, 
which,  however  kindly  intended,  when 
carried  beyond  a  certain  length,  become 
serit)us  annoyances.  She  could  mingle 
amongst  the  motley  groupes  which  were 
assembled  together  in  various  parts  of  the 
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theatre,  without  attracting  any  particular 
homage ;  for,  although  she  could  not  move 
long  through  the  circle  without  being  re- 
cognized by  a  few  individuals  of  superior 
penetration,  they  were  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  motives  which  induced  her  to 
seek  concealment,  and  too  well  bred  t/Oi 
affect  to  know  her,  or  to  attract  the  suspi- 
cion of  others  towards  her  by  any  extra- 
ordinary show  of  attention. 

She  had  but  a  very  shcHrt  time  mingled 
with  the  assembly,  when  a  young*  mask,  of 
most  prepossessing  form  and  mannerg, 
addressed  himself  to  her,  and  requested 
to  be  permitted  to  act  a«  her  ehaperone 
during  the  evening:  at  thi»  moment  she 
found  herself  separated  from  all  her  at- 
tendants,  who  had  been  diverted  from 
their  mistress  by  some  fascination  or  other^ 
audi  were  not  at  hand.  Cerulea  felt  her- 
self awkwardly  situated.     To  avow  her- 
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self  would  be  to  destroy  at  once  all  the 
object  she  had  anticipated  In  her  new  cha- 
racter^ the  enjoyment  of  an  unmixed  plea- 
sure ;  and^  to  refuse  an  offer  so  gallantly 
made,  would  appear  to  be  an  unjustifiable 
deviation  from  the  usual  custom  of  an 
Italian  assembly. 

While  she  was  thus  hesitating,  the 
mask^  rendered  more  eager  for  her  com- 
pany by  the  appearance  of  an  irresolution 
so  uncommon  in  that  atmosphere  ofln- 
trigue^  repeated  his  request  in  a  tone  and 
manner  which  would  not  allow  of  rejec- 
tion; and  Cerulea,  rather  incautiously, 
suffered  herself  to  be  led  by  the  stranger 
through  the  giddy  crowds  with  which  she 
was  surrounded.  Now  and  then  the  im- 
propriety of  her  conduct  suggested  itself 
to  her  mind,  but  the  attentions  of  her 
companion  never  failed  to  dissipate  the 
impression  before  it  had  time  to  establish 
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itself.  The  unknown  gradually  led  Ce- 
rulea  from  circle  to  circle,  until,  at  last, 
they  had  reached  a  spot  more  secluded 
than  any  which  she  had  imagined  could 
be  found  in  the  gay  scene  of  dissipation. 
Imperceptibly  even  to  herself,  she  was 
thus  separated  from  the  company ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  gave  her  no  alarm,  until 
the  stranger,  suddenly  taking  off  his  mask, 
declared  himself  to  be  a  nobleman  of  the 
first  rank  in  Italy,  who  was  fascinated  by 
the  gracefulness  of  her  manners  and  the 
dignity  of  her  movements ;  and  now,  in- 
viting her  to  unmask,  he  declared  himself 
ready  and  ardent  to  reward  her  conde- 
scension, by  becoming  from  that  moment 
her  slave  for  life.  The  delicacy  of  her 
situation  ;  the  aukwardness  of  the  dilemma 
in  which,  by  a  moment's  incautiousness, 
she  had  plunged  herself;  now  suddenly 
broke  upon  her  mind  in  all  its  full  force. 
The  impatience  of  her  companion  left  her 
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scarcely  a  moment  for  deliberation ;  con- 
founded by  his  eagerness,  she  involunta- 
rily hesitated  ;  and  this  pause  was  instantly 
turned  to  good  account  by  the  stranger, 
who  caught  her  hand^  and,  before  she  had 
time  to  extricate  it  from  his  fervent  grasp, 
had  pressed  it  to  his  lips  with  all  the  mp- 
Cure  of  the  most  enthusiastic  passion.    Ce- 
rulea  felt  that  her  situation  grew  more  and 
more   perplexing:    hastily   she  snatched 
away  her  hand,  and,  summoning  up  her 
whole  courage,    determined  immediately 
to  make  known  her  rank,    and  thus  to 
check,   in   their  bud,  the  presumptuous 
iiopes  of  the  Italian. 

^'  Seigneur,"  she  began  to  stammer,  in 
fi  voice  rendered  almost  inarticulate  by 
the  violence  of  her  emotions,  "'  you  have 
mistaken  your  person.  I  am  not  what 
you  would  imagine  me  to  be." 

Here  the  hot-headed  impetuous  Italian 
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interrupted  her  with  an  exclamation  of 
rapturous  transport :  ''  Divine  exceUence, 
how  can  I  be  mistaken  ?  I  discovered  that 
you  were  perfection  itself  in  masquerade ; 
for  wliat  disguise  can  conceal  these  ange- 
lic excellencies^  which  display  themselves 
in  every  movement !  Say  not,  angelic 
creature^  that  I  am  deceived,  except  inas- 
much as  I  have  formed  loo  defective  a 
conception  of  your  perfections/' 

As  he  concluded  this  passionate  ha- 
rangue, he  again  caught  the  hand  of  Ce- 
rulea  to  his  lips.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed 
deeply  with  anger,  but  the  repelling  hues 
were  concealed  by  the  mask.  Ag-ain  she 
snatched  away  her  hand,  and  again  re- 
solved to  put  an  end  to  the  annoying  at- 
tentions of  the  passionate  Italian,  by  a 
declaration  of  her  real  rank,  but  before 
she  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  her 
confusion  to  give  expression  to  her  feel- 
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ings,  a  party  of  gay  Jigurantes,  perceiv- 
ing her  in  dose  conversation  with  a  gen- 
tleman^ suddenly  drew  near,  and  circling 
the  heterogeneous  pair  with  a  wreath  of 
flowers,  entwined  them  in  a  mazy  dance. 
The  agitation  of  Cerulea  was  redoubled  : 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  suspend 
her  explanation  for  the  moment,  and  to 
join  with  the  light-footed  throng.  Hesi- 
tation might  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  her 
true  rank,  and  that  suspicion  might  lead 
to  a  discovery.  She  had  scarcely  time  to 
decide,  before  the  obsequious  Italian  had 
seized  her  now  unresisting  hand,  and  led 
her  into  the  midst  of  the  group. 

Frequently  it  occurs  that  those  who  are 
particularly  solicitous  to  avoid  giving  the 
slightest  cause  for  suspicion  or  curiosity, 
fall  into  the  very  errors  they  seek  to  shun. 
Just  so  it  was  with  Cerulea  :  the  idea  of 
her  own  imprudence  in  having  suffered 
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herself  to  be  thus  whiled  away  from  the 
whole  of  her  suite  came  so  powerfully 
upon  her  mind^  that  she  could  not  pay  at- 
tention to  the  dance^  but  every  moment 
was  hurried  into  some  false  figure,  which 
could  not  fail  to  draw  upon  her  the  atten- 
tion of  every  one  around  her.  She  was 
conscious  of  the  notice  she  attracted,  and 
this  consciousness  only  served  to  mul- 
tiply her  mishaps:  the  more  she  endea- 
voured to  extricate  herself  from  the  laby- 
rinth of  troubles  into  which  she  had  wan- 
dered, the  more  she  found  herself  entan- 
gled. A  mist  swam  before  her  eyes ;  her 
knees  trembled  violently;  every  faculty 
seemed  to  shrink  from  the  performance  of 
its  duty ;  till,  at  lengthy  completely  ex- 
hausted by  the  violence  of  her  conflicting 
emotions,  she  lost  her  footing,  and  fell 
into  the  arms  of  her  enraptured  lover, 
who  instantly  conveyed  his  lovely  burden 

YOL.  III.  p 
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into  a  private  room  to  facilitate  her  reco- 
very. 

The  self- corvee ited  Italian  had  noticed 
the  progress  of  her  confusion,  aud  had 
enjoyed  it  most  excessively ;  for^  so  for 
was  he  from  attributing  it  to  the  right 
motive,  that  he  had  considered  the  whole 
proceeded  from  the  extatic  ettect  produced 
upon  her  feelings  by  the  sudden  declara- 
tion of  his  passion,  and  the  idea  of  having 
60  handsome  and  elegant  a  nobleman  for 
her  admirer.  He  accordingly  prepared 
himself  to  take  advantage  of  her  situation, 
to  satisfy  himself  whether  the  charms  of 
her  countenance  corresponded  with  the 
graces  of  her  person ;  when  Cerulea,  who 
had  not  entirely  lost  possession  of  her 
senses,  recovering  from  the  temporary 
.^iipor  which  had  overcome  her,  per- 
ceived bis  Intention^  and,  wi(ii  a  deter- 
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mined  effort,  extricated  herself  from  lii« 
arms,  and  retreated  across  the  room. 

"lively  creature/'  cried  the  enamoured 
Adonis, ''  opportunity  and  inclination  com- 
bine to  make  us  blest.  You  have  con- 
ducted yourself  admirably :  nothing  could 
have  been  more  charmingly  turned,  nor 
more  exquisitely  performed,  than  that  be- 
witching fit,  which  has  determined  me 
your  everlasting  slave.  Here  at  the  shrine 
of  such  perfection  do  I  kneel,  and  this 
kiss  shall  be  the  oath  of  my  eternal  alle- 
giance to  such  all-commanding  excel- 
lence." 

What  ardour  of  action  would  have  fol- 
lowed this  spirited  rhodomontade,  which 
was  so  well  worthy  of  the  country  in  which 
it  originated,  it  might  not  be  difficult  to 
anticipate,  had  Cerulia  remained  supine 
for  a  few  moments  longer ;  but  once  again 
F  2 
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disengaging  herself,  she  tore  off  her  mask, 
and  suddenly  displayed  to  the  astonished 
stranger  a  countenance  crimsoned  over 
with  confusion,  eyes  flashing  fury,  and  a 
brow  clouded  over  with  frowns.  Whon\ 
it  was  to  whom  this  metamorphosed  face 
belonged  he  could  not  tell.  He  had  never 
seen  the  princess,  consequently  she  had 
gained  nothing  on  the  score  of  recogni- 
tion ;  and  her  wrathful  appearance  was 
not  calculated  to  do  her  much  service,  for 
an  Italian  is  the  last  man  on  earth  who 
can  be  persuaded  that  his  attentions  to 
the  fair  sex  are  considered  by  them  in  any 
other  light  than  a  most  honorable  distinc- 
tion. Instead,  therefore,  of  attributing 
her  agitation  to  his  attentiveness,  as  soon 
as  he  had  convinced  himself  that  Cerulea 
was  in  reality  ruffled,  he.  began  to  enquire 
with  the  most  assiduous  tenderness  what 
insult  had  been  offered  to  her  by  any  one  : 
"  Do  but  commit  to  my  affection  the  secret 
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cause  of  your  disturbance/'  said  he^  ''  and 
by  my  rapier,  if  any  Italian,  be  he  whom 
he  may,  has  dared  to  offer  injury  to  your 
feelings,  I  will  not  lay  my  head  upon  your 
pillow,  object  of  all  my  desires,  until  I 
have  amply  revenged  your  injuries." 

Such  a  speech  as  this^  he  considered^ 
must  necessarily  complete  his  conquest ; 
for  what  female  could  withstand  such  a 
pliant  specimen  of  knight-errantry.  He 
therefore  stroked  his  whiskers,  surveyed 
his  person  most  conceitedly,  twirled  his  fin- 
gers in  token  of  defiance  against  the  un- 
known whom  he  had  sworn  to  trounce, 
and  then  sought  for  his  first  reward  upon 
Cerulea's  hand.  But  she  was  little  dis- 
posed to  reward  the  cause  of  all  her  per* 
plexity. 

''  What !"  said  she,  ''  are  you  still  ig- 
norant of  my  real  rank  and  name,^  that  I 
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am  thus  doomed  to  be  insulted  every 
moment  ?  Lead  me  back  immediately  to 
the  theatre ;  every  moment  1  remain  thus 
alone  with  you^  I  degrade  my  own  dignity 
and  place  my  character  at  hazard.  Know 
you  not  that  I  am^ " 

Here  the  Italian  suddenly  interrupted 
her  again^  for  so  enraged  was  he  by  this 
disconcerting  reply,  and  by  the  imputa- 
tion thrown  upon  him  by  the  idea  that 
any  female  could  feel  degraded  by  the 
attentions  of  a  nobteman^  of  his  rank  and 
fortune  and  appearance,  that  he  detep- 
Buned  to  stand  upon  less  ceremony  in  his 
attempts  to  bring  her  to  submission  ^^1 
tfioug^  Senora,"  said  he,  '^  that  you 
vrere  a  reasonable  woman,  and  to  be  rea»- 
sonably  won  ;  but  since  I  have  been  mis- 
taken, and  have  thought  too  highly  of  you, 
Ifwilt  have  recourse  to  less  equivocal  mea- 
.«iu4»es;  Know  that  I  am  Seignior  Francisco 
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Rafforchi  Morochhi,  and  that  I  have  in 
this  theatre  numbers  who  are  sufficiently 
devoted  to  my  interest  to  obey  all  my  com- 
mands. Here^  madame^  you  will  remain 
until  I  return  with  assistance  to  bear  you 
off  to  my  villa,  where  I  may  find  out  the 
secret  to  make  you  less  reluctant  to  pro- 
mote your  own  interests.'* 

Saying  this,  the  Italian  instantly  rushed 
out  of  the  chamber,  leaving  Cerulea  in  a 
state  of  agitation  which  mocks  description. 
She  would  have  have  given  worlds  to 
have  discovered  Crownest  or  Leg  at  this 
eventful  moment;  but,  alas!  she  knew 
not  where  to  seek.  To  stapin  her  pre- 
sent situation,  however,  she  deemed  the 
height  of  imprudence ;  accordingly,  rush- 
ing to  the  door,  she  determined  to  return 
into  the  theatre  and  to  seek  for  her 
friends ;  but  what  was  her  terror  and  con- 
sternation to  find  that  the  door  was  G^ten*^ 
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ed  on  the  outside  !  Ready  to  sink  into  the 
earthy  she  leaned  ag^ainst  the  wall  for  sup- 
port, looking-  round  the  apartment  with 
a  sort  of  desperate  g'aze  to  find  some  in- 
strument which  might  serve  for  a  defence 
against  an}^  who  might  endeavour  to  lay 
hands  upon  her.  Suddenly  her  eye  rest- 
ed on  a  narrow  door  in  a  remote  corner  of 
the  room.  This  outlet  seemed  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  the  Italian,  and  full 
of  anxiety  she  rushed  thither,  and  found 
it  open  beneath  her  effort.  At  that  in- 
stant the  noise  of  unlocking  the  chief  en- 
trance struck  upon  her  ear :  she  hastily 
left  the  apartment,  gently  closing  the 
door  upon  lierself,  and  fastening  it  with 
equal  expedition  and  silence  with  two  bolts 
which  she  discovered.  She  began  now 
to  congratulate  herself  upon  her  most  for- 
tunate escape,  when  she  was  interrupted 
in  her  self-compliments  by  the  loud  talk- 
ing of  the  persons  who  had  entered  the 
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room.  Alarmed  lest  they  should  break 
the  door  by  which  she  had  escaped,  yet 
too  terrified  and  irresolute  to  fly  from  the 
danger,  Cerulea  stood  trembling  and 
listening  to  catch  the  conversation. 

"  She  cannot  have  escaped/'  said  one, 
whom  she  recognized  to  be  the  Italian, 
"  there  must  be  some  place  of  conceal* 
ment  in  the  room  ;  for  I  locked  the  door 
after  me,  and  the  windows  are  too  high 
to  suffer  any  attempt  from  a  weak  wo- 
man/'— "  But  there  is  a  door  yonder," 
replied  another,  "  and  by  which  way  she 
must  have  made  her  exit." 

In  a  moment,  footsteps  approached  the 
spot  where  Cerulea  stood ;  an  agony  of 
terror  completely  paralyzed  her.  "  It  is 
fast  also,"  said  the  Italian,  shaking  the 
door,  "  she  could  not  have  got  off  this 
way.  Yet,"  continued  he,  •'  let  me 
F  3 
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«ee,  this  is  fastened  on  the  outside.  She 
may  have  done  this  herself  to  baffle  piar- 
fuit." — '*  FoFce  the  door!"  cried  another. 

Cerulea  could  hear  no  more:  fear  now 
gave  her  wings;  in  an  instant  she  flew 
aiong  the  passage  which  this  door  termi- 
nated; a  turning,  right  and  left,  offered 
her  a  chance  ;  she  suddenly  turned  to  her 
right,  and  had  but  just  entered  her  new 
route,  when  a  loud  crash  behind  her  an- 
nounced the  forcing  of  the  door  of  her 
prison.  Onwards  she  rushed  with  the 
velocity  of  a  chased  deer ;  winding  through 
a  variety  of  passages,  now  she  heard 
footsteps  in  pursuit,  and  now  she  listened 
again,  and  they  were  lost  either  in  dis- 
tance or  the  mazes  of  the  way.  At 
length,  the  sound  of  many  voices  in  a  new 
direction,  which  attracted  her  eye  at  the 
(Eime  moment,  gave  rise  to  alternate  hope 
and.  apprehension.     She  bent  her  flight 
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towards  the  spot ;  the  sound  decayed^  and 
her  spirits  sank  with  the  diminution  of  the 
noise.     She  leaned  against  a  closed  door 
for  support:  whispers  within  the  apart- 
ment disturbed  her ;  and  through  a  niche 
m  the  door^  she  perceived  two  persons  in 
conversation,  the  one  a  gentleman  who 
encircled  the  waist  of  a  female^  and  ap- 
peared to  be  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
colloquy  which  was  going  forward.  What 
wasto  be  done  ?  Cerulea  hesitated  whether 
she  should  boldly  rush  into  the  chamber 
and  demand  protection,  or  keep  her  course 
onward  in  search  of  an  outlet.     Prudence 
determined    her    to     adopt    the    former 
course.     A  noise  behind  her  hastened  her 
resolve,    and,,  giving  the   door  a  violent 
push,  suddenly  entered  the  apartment  of 
the  lovers,  to  the  great  confusion  of  Sir 
Anthony  Leg  (for  it  was  no  other  than  the 
sly  Sir  Anthony)  and  his  inamorata. 

Cerulea  and  Sir  Anthony  stood  mute 
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with  astonishment  and  confusion  for  some 
moments^  till  the  former,  recollecting  her- 
self, considered  that  a  moment  must  not 
be  lost,,  or  her  pursuers  might  overtake 
her,  and  accordingly  briefly  explained 
the  cause  of  her  intrusion,  and  desired  Sir 
Anthony  to  protect  her  or  to  aid  her 
escape.  ''^  Madam/*  said  Anthony,  who 
was  by  this  time  pretty  well  recovered 
from  his  confusion,  *'the  door  on  the 
right  of  this  apartment,  opens  into  an  anti- 
room,  beyond  which  is  the  main  body  of 
the  theatre,  and  thither  I  will  conduct 
your  highness  in  security/' 

Cerulea  looked  round  to  see  the  com- 
panion of  Sir  Anthony,  but  she  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  confusion  of  both,  to 
make  her  escape  unperceived,  and  Ceru- 
lea then  began  to  question  Sir  Anthony 
as  to  the  circumstances  which  had  placed 
him  in  the  suspicious  situation  in  which 
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she  had  found  him.  He  evaded  the  ques- 
tion for  some  time  ;  but,  at  length,  finding 
himself  hardJy  pushed,  acknowledged  that 
it  was  an  affair  of  gallantry,  in  which  he 
had  been  gradually  and  thoughtlessly  en« 
tangled,  but  which  he  considered  to  be 
fortunately  interrupted  by  the  appearance 
of  Cerulea.  The  princess  only  answered 
by  an  incredulous  shake  of  the  head,  and^ 
at  that  moment,  a  noise  of  persons  ap- 
proaching along  the  passage  which  led  to 
this  apartment,  induced  her  to  direct  him 
to  lead  to  the  theatre  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition. 

As  they  crossed  the  anti-room,  Cerulea 
resumed  her  mask,  as  also  did  her  at- 
tendant ;  and  scarcely  had  Sir  Anthony 
opened  the  door  which  led  into  the  thea- 
tre, when  Cerulea  was  alarmed  by  a  sud- 
den exclamation  behind  her,  and,  looking 
round,  she  discovered  her  Italian  perse- 
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cutor  close  at  her  heels^  accompanied  hy 
two  masks.     Fear  again  took  possessiow 
of  her  heart,  which  was  not  a  little  in- 
creased when  she  heard  him  exdahn,— • 
'^'Rivolta,  there  is  the  woman  we  are  in 
chase  of;  if  she  escape  us  now,   be  sure 
you  keep  your  eyes  on  her,  and  watch  an 
opportunity  to  seize  her  and  bear  her  off/' 
— ^*^Be   assured  of  my  fidelity/'  repliecJ 
RivoFta ;  and  Cerulea  heard  no  more  :  at 
that  moment  she  was  inclosed  in  a  circle 
of  sylphs.     She  had,   however,   been   sa 
much   alarmed  and  disconcerted  by  the 
events  of  the  evening-,  that  she  determined 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  quit  a  scene  which, 
instead  of  affording  pleasure,  only  caused 
the  most  painful  reflections.     She  com- 
municated her  wish  to  Sir  Anthony,  at  the 
same  time  expressing  a  wish  that  some 
others  of  her  suite  would  come  up;  for, 
after  the  expressions   which  had  fallen 
from  the  two  Italians  in  the  anti-chamber. 
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she  was  fearful  to  trust  herself  under  the 
^idance  and  protection  of  Sir  Antliony 
alone.  Eagerly  did  she  scan  the  spacious 
apartment  to  endeavour  to  discover  the 
objects  she  sought  after;  but  she  scanned 
in  vain  ;  Sir  Anthony  ventured  to  suggest 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  wander  at  a 
little  distance  from  her  in  search  ;  her  ap- 
prehensions started  a  thousand  objections 
to  this  scheme ;  but,  at  length,  she  con- 
quered her  fears  sufficiently  to  accede  to 
his  wish,  upon  condition  that  he  should 
keep  his  eye  upon  the  spot  where  she  re- 
mained, and  be  ready  to  rush  to  her  assist- 
ance upon  any  emergency. 

Cenilea  then  found  herself  once  more 
separated  from  her  protector ;  and  scarce- 
ly had  she  lost  sight  of  him  before  the 
form  of  Rivolta  appeared  close  by  her 
side.  She  involuntarily  shrunk  from  the 
forbidding  figure  of  this  man,  who  re- 
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vived  in  her  breast  the  strongest  appre- 
hensions. Willingly  would  she  have 
rushed  from  the  spot^  and  sought  an  asy- 
lum in  a  remote  part  of  the  theatre, 
but  that  she  feared  such  a  movement 
would  mislead  Sir  Anthony,,  and  place  the 
moment  of  her  meeting  with  her  suite  at 
a  still  greater  distance.  Rivolta  drew 
nearer  to  her^  and  appeared  to  look  cau- 
tiously round  the  theatre,  a&  if  to  see  if 
any  obstacle  to  his  views  was  at  hand. 
Cerulea  suspected  his  design  and  moved 
further  from  him :  at  this  movement  she 
was  accosted  by  an  elegant  mask,  who 
most  gracefully  offered  her  his  hand  to 
lead  her  into  a  circle  of  dancers.  She 
involuntarily  assented  to  his  wish,  and 
resigned  to  him  her  hand.  Any  one  was 
preferable  to  Rivolta ;  any  asylum  from  his 
power  was  welcome.  The  stranger  led 
her  onward  ;  her  eyes  involuntarily  glan- 
ced behind  her^  but  Rivolta  had  disappear-*^ 
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ed.  She  looked  again^  he  had  certainly  left 
her,  and  she  felt  proportionately  cheered 
and  elevated  that  she  had  got  rid  of  such 
a  disgusting  persecutor. 

The  gaiety  of  her  spirits  returned,  and 
with  increasing  pleasure,  she  followed  the 
guidance  of  her  new  friend,  who  display- 
ed the  most  polished  gallantry  in  hi»  man- 
ners, but  did  not  articulate  a  single  sylla- 
ble. Imperceptibly  he  led  her  from  one 
circle  to  another,  until  he  approached 
one  of  the  doors  which  led  out  of  the 
theatre,  and  at  which,  to  her  inexpressible 
horror  and  astonishment,  stood  the  hate- 
ful form  of  Rivolta. 

kn  instantaneous  shuddering  seized  her 
frame, — "  Oh  \"  she  whispered  in  the 
ears  of  her  conductor, — "  lead  me  away 
from  this  spot,  I  cannot  bear  that  odious 
mask."     So  saying,  she  attempted  to  turn 
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away,  when  her  companion,  for  the  first 
time,  exclaimed — "  Lady,  you  must  go 
this  way/'  These  words  he  accompanied 
by  an  action  of  force,  which  plainly 
evinced  the  earnestness  of  his  intention 
to  thwart  her  wishes. 

Rivolta  advanced.  Cerulea  now  saw 
that  she  had  been  made  the  dupe  of  arti- 
fice, that  she  had  been  lured  away  from 
the  spot  where  she  had  appointed  to 
wait  the  for  return  of  Sir  Anthony, 
and  that  she  was  again  in  the  power 
of  her  Italian  persecutor.  There  was 
scarcely  an  instant  for  deliberation. 
She  felt  that  she  must  act  decidedly,  if 
she  meant  to  make  an  effort  to  free  her- 
self. She  was  still  in  the  midst  of  crowds, 
and  this  was  the  moment  to  exert  herself. 
Suddenly  she  tore  the  mask  from  her 
countenance,  and  turning  herself  towards 
the  company,    exclaimed, —  ''  It    is    the 
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Princess  Cerulea  who  claims  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Milanese  !** 

The  words  produced  an  electric  effect  ; 
Rivolta  and  his  comrade  relaxed  their 
grasp :  a  moment  afterwards  a  shout  of 
acclamation  burst  from  those  around  her, 
who  recognised  her  features.  Guided  by 
the  noise.  Sir  Anthony,  who  had  found 
the  rest  of  Cerulea 's  suite,  and  hcEd  sought 
in  vain  for  his  royal  mistress  where  he 
had  left  her,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and, 
in  a  moment,  Cerulea  found  herself, 
through  the  effects  of  an  instant's  exer- 
tion, encircled  by  her  friends.  She  related 
the  circumstance  to  Sir  Anthony  and 
Crownest,  who  immediately  commenced 
a  quest  after  the  ruffians  who  had  made 
this  attempt  upon  Ceruliea,  but  they  had 
t^ken  advantage  of  the  confusion  to  effect 
a  precipitate  retreat. 

At  length   she  descended  from  the  sa- 
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loon,  and  prepared  to  leave  the  theatre,-^ 
The  unhappy  people  whom  the  brilHancy 
of  the  entertainment  and  perhaps  her  pre- 
sence had  occasioned  almost  to  forget  their 
wretchedness,  renewed  their  acclamations 
at  her  departure,  and  were  imprudent 
enough  to  mingle  with  their  shou^ts  those 
dangerous  sentiments  which  in  the  morn- 
ing had  decided  the  fate  of  a  few.  '^  Vive 
VEmpereur  !  Vive  la  Liberie  !  Vive  le 
Vice  Roy  !  Vive  les  Albinois !  Abas  les 
Autrichien8  !  '*  again  rent  the  air. 

Cerulea  left  the  theatre.  But  perhaps 
was  not  aware  of  what  was  immediately 
to  follow.  The  Count  had  not  taken  his 
departure,  and  this  last  offence  required  a 
signal  vengeance  to  deter  the  city  from 
any  repetition  of  it.  A  body  of  soldiers 
poured  into  the  theatre,  and  seized  upon 
such  as  they  chose  to  expiate  this  monstrous 
crime.     One  and  twenty   persons  were 
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dragged  out  of  the  theatre,  and  that  mo- 
ment were  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  count  on  the  esplanade  of  the  town. 
Thus,  'ere  the  entertainment  was  over, 
one  and  twenty  persons  were  shot  by 
torch  light  by  order  of  this  paternal  go- 
vernment. 

Cerulea,  in   her   own  hotel,  heard  the 
discharge  of  musketry,  and  inquired  what, 
at  that  unseasonable  houi,  could  occasion 
it.     Some  of  her  attendants  had  mingled 
with   the  mob  who  witnessed  this  awful 
and  revolting  spectacle  of  human  misery, 
and  she  learnt  every  particular.     What  a 
pang  did  it  not  give  to  her  breast  to  con- 
ceive the   possibility  of    her  having,   in 
some  measure,  contributed  to  the  dreadful 
catastrophe !       It   entirely    changed  the 
current  of  her   spirits,    and  once   more 
spread  over  her  that  gloom  which  she  had 
ever  since  her  quitting  Albinia  conibatted 
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and  had  by  this  time  almost  overcome. — 
She  could  not  endure  the  thoughts  of  re- 
maining another  hour  unnecessarily  at 
Milan,  of  trespassing  on  the  hospitality  of 
a  count  so  unprincipled,  of  receiving  the 
attentions  of  a  man  so  sanguinary.  She 
gave  orders  to  the  gentlemen  of  her  house- 
hold to  use  all  possible  expedition  in  pre- 
paring for  the  continuance  of  her  journey, 
which  she  purposed  should  be  towards  Na- 
ples ;  and  she  enjoined  secrecy  not  less 
strenuously  than  j&he  did  dispatch. 

A  very  little  exertion  enabled  the  super- 
in  ten  dan  t  to  put  the  equipage  in  traveling 
order  in  the  course  of  a  day  ;  and  Cenilea, 
at  an  hour's  notice,  quitted  a  city  in  which 
she  had  beheld  nothing  but  oppression  and 
barbarity,  and  misery,  and  despondency. 
So  indignant  was  she  at  the  conduct  jof 
Marshal  Count  Bellegarde,  and  so  desi- 
rous of  avoiding  his  further  attentions, 
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that  she  never  gave  him  any  intimation  of 
her  departure,  but  left  the  city  without  tb« 
beat  of  a  drum,  whikt  she  might,  if  she 
had  chosen  it,  have  had  twenty  thousand 
men  under  arras  to  grace  her  exit  from 
Milan. 

Her  avant  couriers  announced  her  ap- 
proach at  the  court  of  Naples ;  and  the 
ruffian  Murat,  the  soi-disant  King  Joa- 
thinij  thought  proper  to  shew  her  that  hi« 
court  was  regulated  by  as  much  ceremony 
and  boasted  as  much  splendor  and  civili- 
zation as  any  of  tlie  refined  cabinets  of  the 
legitimate  sovereigns.  Not  only  did  a  su- 
perb guard  of  honor  meet  the  equipage  of 
Cerulea,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles 
from  the  city,  but  the  king  himself,  with 
the  whole  of  his  family,  and  a  very  consi- 
derable  retinue,  awaited  her  arrival  in  the 
Campo  del  Marte  Diverso,  where  a  gor- 
geous tent  iiad  been  erected^  and  an  ex- 
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quisite  collation  prepared.  Here  the  ce- 
remony of  introductions  took  place,  and 
the  royal  party  remained  some  hours  be- 
fore continuing  their  route  to  Naples. 

When  the  cavalcade  was  again  put  in 
motion,  the  king  insisted  that  CeruUa 
should  sit  at  his  right  hand  in  his  own  car- 
riage, which  was  as  unequivocal  a  mark 
of  his  high  consideration  as  any  he  could 
have  offered.  The  escort  did  not  enter 
the  city  before  dark.  Naples  was  illumi- 
nated, and  the  streets  lined  with  soldiers, 
who  bore  torches,  rendering  the  atmos- 
phere even  lighter  than  day.  The  whole 
population  were  assembled  in  the  streets 
to  view  the  grand  entre,  and  expressed 
every  mark  of  respectful,  though  not  of  en- 
thusiastic admiration.  Cerulea  was  in- 
vited and  even  pressed  to  make  her  resi- 
dence in  the  royal  palace,  which,  as  she 
was  not  likely  to  make  any  very  intimate 
acquaintance  in  Naples^  she  agreed  to  do. 
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King  Joachim  appeared  on  all  occa- 
sions more  than  commonly  anxious  to  ob- 
tain the  good  opinion  of  Cerulea.  At  the 
moment  she  appeared  at  his  court  he  was 
engaged  in  the  formation  of  a  broad 
scheme  of  policy^  which  had  for  its  object 
the  annexation  to  his  dominions  of  all  the 
states  of  the  church.  It  was  possible  he 
might  succeed  in  this  enterprize  ;  but  he 
could  not  succeed  alone  :  his  force  was  not 
competent  to  combat  with  the  whole 
power  of  Austria^  especially  as  at  this  mo- 
ment she  was  in  close  alliance  with  the 
surrounding  states  which  were  of  great 
consequence  in  Europe,  and  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  they  would  combine,  on  the 
first  alarm,  in  defence  of  her  rights,  should 
they  be  attacked.  He  therefore  calculated 
upon  turning  this  visit  of  Cerulea  to  his 
advantage ;  for,  although  he  was  aware 
of  the  domestic  misunderstandings  which 
had    led    to    this    exile,    he    reasonably 
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argued  that  any  particular  and  marked 
attention  and  respect  shewn  to  the  prin- 
cess, would  be  considered  as  not  offered 
to  Cerulea,  but  to  the  wife  of  Prince 
Pompion.  He  instructed  all  his  agents  to 
circulate  this  idea  with  unusual  industry; 
and  to  add  to  its  effect,  he  coupled  with 
his  respectful  conduct  to  Cerulea,  a  gene- 
ral system  of  extraordinary  good-will  to  the 
Albinian  nation.  When  bespoke  of  them 
it  was  in  a  strain  of  uniform  compliment; 
when  he  saw  any  of  them,  his  manners 
consorted  with  his  language.  It  was  ac- 
tively insinuated  in  every  quarter  that  he 
thought  the  Albinians  the  only  free  and 
exalted  state  in  Europe ;  and  that  he  was 
most  anxious  to  connect  still  more  closely 
those  bands  of  amity  by  which  they  were 
already  bound.  He  even  went  so  far  as 
to  calculate  upon  the  certain  conse- 
quences which  would  result  to  him  from 
this  behaviour  on  his  part.     He  could  not 
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conceive  otherwise  than  that  the  Prince 
of  Albinia  would  feel  grateful  for  the 
hig-h  respect  which  was  shewn  to  himself 
and  to  his  people^  by  the  Neapolitan 
court ;  and  had  no  idea  but  that  he  would 
support  him  in  all  those  views  of  ambition 
which  he  had  sketched  to  himself. 

In  the  events  however,  of  a  contrary  re- 
sult to  that  which  he  anticipated,  suppo- 
sing it  possible  that  he  should  be  left  to 
standalone  in  his  designs  upon  the  Italian 
territories,  it  was  but  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  Albinia  would  not  lend  herself 
to  assist  his  enemies,  but  would  stand 
aloof  on  the  occasion:  and,  as  the  Prince 
Pompion  was  a  most  powerful  prince,  it 
was  not  a  triQing  point  gained  to  secure 
his  neutrality,  when,  without  the  mea- 
sures he  had  adopted  to  conciliate  him, 
he  had  only  a  right  to  calculate  upon  his 
hostility.      If  he  should  be  overthrown, 
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and  the  fear  of  ultimate  overthrow  he 
could  not  separate  from  the  idea  of  a  sin- 
yle-handed  contest,  and  should  he  be 
compelled  to  abandon  the  throne  on  which 
he  was,  at  best^  but  insecurely  seated,  it 
was  not  an  improbable  conjecture  that  he 
might  find  an  asylum  for  himself  and  his 
family  in  Albinia. 

In  his  own  character,  Joachim  combined 
the  greatest  degree  of  pride  with  the  most 
intolerable  meanness;  to  all  who  were 
beneath  him  he  was  a  despotic  tyrant,  and 
the  mean  parasite  of  those  whom  policy  or 
circumstances  taught  him  to  court.  His 
rule  was  by  no  means  universally  pleasing 
to  the  people  of  Naples ;  in  his  elevation 
to  the  throne,  no  popular  feeling  had  beett 
consulted ;  the  reigning  family  had  been 
deposed  by  the  irresistible  hand  of  power, 
and  he  had  been  set  up  merely  as  the  crea- 
jture  of  the  Bonapartean  system,  with  a 
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view  to  the  extension  of  it  to  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic.  The  nation  still  preserved 
an  attachment  to  the  hereditary  family ; 
an  attachment  too  which  was  not  likely  to 
be  shaken  by  the  character  or  conduct  of 
the  new  sovereign.  He  was,  in  truth,  no 
flatterer  of  public  prejudices ;  he  consult- 
ed exclusively  his  own  personal  interests, 
and  whichever  way  they  pointed,  he  un- 
varyin^y  directed  his  course.  He  had  his 
humours  and  his  hobbies,  as  all  princes,  aa 
well  as  meaner  men^  have ;  and  those  who 
studied  them,  and  knew  how  to  adapt 
their  applications  to  them,  generally  suc- 
ceeded pretty  well  in  any  suit  which  they 
sought  to  obtain.  There  was,  however, 
a  mixture  of  cowardice  and  bad  faith  in 
his  conduct,  which  to  every  penetrating 
judgment,  rendered  him  a  subject  of  odi- 
um and  contempt.  If  his  disposition,  in 
any  instance,  leaned  to  virtue,  he  wanted 
resolution  of  mind  to  give  it  practice.    He 
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was  also  the  servile  tool  of  the  master 
who  had  placed  him  on  the  throne^  and 
of  his  wife;  to  those  about  him  it  was  well 
known  that  Buonaparte  directed  all  his 
measures,  and  that  Joachim  did  not  dare 
to  dispute,  much  less  to  disobey,  his  will. 
The  orders  of  the  arch-king  were  uni- 
formly conveyed  through  the  wife  of  Joa- 
chim, who  was  more  devoted  to  him  than 
10  her  husband  ;  and  who  swayed  as  com- 
plete a  tyranny  over  her  husband,  as  the 
latter  did  over  the  people  of  Naples. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  sove- 
reign who  presided  over  the  court  of  Na- 
ples, when  Cerulea  thought  it  proper,  as 
conducive  to  her  own  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction, to  take  up  her  residence  there. — 
She,  however,  although  she  saw  through 
the  character  of  the  man,  felt  that  while 
he  treated  her  with  such  marked  respect, 
she  could  find  no  pretext  for  censuring 
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his  rule.  She  kept  herself  aloof  from  all 
political  discussion,  and  confined  herself 
to  those  pursuits  which,  under  existing* 
circumstances,  were  much  more  cone^enial 
to  her  taste  and  habits,  than  matters  of 
public  import.  She  therefore  directed 
her  notice  to  scenes  and  subjects  which 
were  only  calculated  to  produce  personal 
gratification. 

In  this  city  the  princess  found  more  or- 
der and  regularity,  and  a  greater  appear- 
ance of  universal  satisfaction,  than  in  any 
she  had  yet  passed  through.  The  court 
was  splendid^  but  it  was  not  lavish ;  it 
impressed  awe  unmixed  with  dread;  the 
beau-monde  of  the  city  were  refined  and 
amiable,  and  the  populace  industrious 
and  happy.  The  government  was  not 
what  may  be  called  free :  but  when  had 
it  ever  been  so  ?  and  the  reins  of  power 
were  perhaps  now  held  more  loosely  than 
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they  liad  ever  been  been  before.  The 
fine  arts  were  not  in  so  flourishing  a  state 
as  formerly^  because  the  luxury  on  which 
they  are  founded^  and  by  which  they  are 
supported,  had  been  retrenched.  The 
mistaken  sense  of  honor  which  formerly 
occasioned  so  many  butcheries  in  Naples 
was  not  now  in  vogue ;  better  principles 
and  an  active  police  had  suppressed  such 
barbarous  practices.  No  midnight  assas- 
sination now  gratified  the  jealousy  of  the 
libertine^  and  expiated  the  crime  of  the 
adulterer.  All  was  regulated  by  uniform, 
correct,  and  refined  principles. 

Cerulea's  life  here  passed  in  an  agreeable 
calm,  as  far  removed  from  the  ennuieure 
as  it  was  from  the  dissipated  and  harass* 
ing.  She  and  her  whole  suite  found 
Ihemselves  more  completely  at  home  here 
than  they  had  done  at  any  one  of  the 
place3  which  they  had  visited  in  the  course 
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of  their  tour.  Society  of  the  first  order, 
amusements  of  the  most  lively  description, 
and  every  mode  of  passing  time  agreeably; 
was  here  offered  to  them.  Cerulea  was 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  royal  family, 
and  her  retinue  on  an  equality  with  the 
same  officers  of  the  king;  and  so  flattered 
did  the  princess  find  herself  by  this  union, 
that  she  caused  every  individual  in  her 
train  to  adopt  the  costume  worn  at  the 
court.  The  consequence  of  this  easy 
quiet  life,  however,  was  this,  that  no 
one  circumstance  occurred,  during  the 
whole  of  her  stay  in  this  city,  worthy  of 
a  place  in  this  narrative,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  following  adventure  of  Lady 
Lucy. 

Lucy  was  one  day  walking,  with  a  lit* 
tie   dog,    which   had   been   the  constant 
companion  of  her  journey,  on  the  banks 
of  a  lake  which  bordered  on  a  delightful  , 
G  3 
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wood.  Reaching  a  most  lovely  solitude, 
under  the  shadow  of  a  fine  palm,  she 
seated  herself  on  the  margin  of  the  wa- 
ter, hut  while  she  was  thus  musing,  me- 
ditating a  little  upon  past  transactions,  the 
little  animal,  which  was  rambling  about, 
entered  the  wood,  which  he  had  no  sooner 
done  than  he  set  up  a  great  cry,  and  re- 
turned, seemingly  terrified,  to  his  mis- 
tress. Lucy  paid  scarcely  any  attention 
to  the  motions  of  the  dog,  but  after  it 
had  frequently  been  repeated,  and  find- 
ing that  the  dog  would  not  quit  the  place 
from  which  it  incessantly  came  and  re- 
turned barking,  her  curiosity  led  her  to 
the  spot  to  see  what  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  animal.  She  imagined  it  to  be 
nothing  of  any  moment,  as  it  always 
returned  without  receiving  the  least  in- 
jury, and  likewise,  that  what  seemed  to 
concern  it  so  powerfully  appeared  to  be 
on  one  side  of  the  wood.     She  accord- 
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ingly  conquered  a  few  trifling  apprehen- 
sions, which  would  have  restrained  her  from 
seeking  further  into  the  business,  and  ven- 
tured to  the  mysterious  spot,  but  how 
great,  how  vast  was  her  surprise,  when 
she  saw  behind  a  bush,  a  young  cavaher 
lying  motionless  on  the  ground,  weltering 
in  his  blood,  vi^hich  had  dyed  the  adja- 
cent turf;  his  face  was  pale  and  disfi- 
gured, and  his  lips  quivered  as  though 
weakly  attempting  to  conclude  an  unfi- 
nished speech.  At  this  horrible  spectacle, 
the  hairs  of  Lucy's  head  stood  on  end; 
her  legs  failed  her;  and  being  seized 
with  a  cold  sweat,  she  had  nearly  swoon- 
ed away  before  a  thought  of  rendering 
him  any  assistance  suggested  itself  to 
her  terrified  mind. 

The  first  emotions,  however,  being 
past,  and  Lucy  returning  to  herself,  she 
conjectured  it  was  some  unfortunate  young 
man  who  had  been  attacked  by  thieves. 
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and  who^  in  his  present  situation^  stood  in 
need  of    instant    assistance.      Resuming 
fresh  courage,  she  approached  the  wound- 
ed man,  and  spoke  to  him  ;  but  his  facul- 
ties appeared  to  be  utterly  annihilated  by 
the  chill  hand  of  death  :  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of   animation ;    he  seemed    to 
have  passed  the  point  at  which  human  as- 
sistance is  availing.     He   was  not  to  be 
lost,  however,  without  an  effort  to  save 
him;    and  Lucy   immediately  began   to 
search  for  his  wounds.     There  was  one 
in  his   breast,    one  in  his  head,  and  a 
third  on  the  right  side,  and  from  the  last 
the  blood  ran  in  a  copious  stream.     As 
her  handkerchief  and  that  of  the  sufferer 
were  only  sufficient  to  staunch  two  of  the 
wounds,  she  was  obliged  to  tear  her  head- 
dress to  make  a  bandage  for  the  head. 

After  she  had  bound  up  the  wounds, 
she  went  in  search  of  some  person  to  carry 
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the  wounded  man  to  Cerulea*s  hotel ;  and 
luckily^  at  a  short  distance  from  the  spot^ 
she  met  with  two  men  and  a  woman  who 
were  going  to  a  neighbouring  village. — 
She  immediately  applied  to  them  for  as- 
sistance, and_,  sending  the  woman  home 
to  prepare  Cerulea  for  her  new  guest, 
she  returned  with  the  two  men  to  the  spot 
where  the  poor  cavalier  was  lying.  A 
difficulty  at  first  arose  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  conveyance,  but  it  was  quickly  obvia- 
ted :  one  of  the  men  had  a  sack_,  which 
was  cut  open  and  placed  on  two  poles  cut 
out  of  the  wood,  and  being  thonged  round 
them,  it  made  a  very  secure  and  conve- 
nient litter.  Upon  this  the  wounded  man 
was  placed,  and  carried  gently  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  princess,  where  Lucy,  who  had 
led  the  way,  gave  directions  that  he  should 
be  put  into  a  warm  bed,  and  medical  aid 
being  close  at  hand,  his  wounds  were 
immediately  examined;  some  reviving  cor- 
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dials  were  given  to  him,  and  the  poor  in- 
valid, after  a  few  minutes,  began  to  shew 
some  signs  of  life. 

The  stranger,  however,  still  remained 
in  a  state  of  insensibility;  and,  as  he  was 
consequently  unable  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions which  she  might  have  wished  to  ask 
him,  Lucy  searched  his  pockets  to  endea- 
vour to  find,  by  means  of  letters  or  some 
other  clue,  the  name  and  rank  of  the  new 
guest ;  for  her  anxiety  was  too  urgent  to 
be  suspended  any  longer.  There  were  let- 
ters for  different  persons  at  Paris,  but  as 
they  were  all  sealed,  she  did  not  choose 
to  open  them;  preferring  rather  to  re- 
main a  little  while  longer  in  uncertainty 
as  to  what  was  his  degree,  than  to  commit 
herself  so  far  as  to  unseal  his  letters.  It 
required,  however,  no  mean  exertion  to 
conquer  her  inclination;  but  good-for- 
tune^ as  if  to  help  her  out  of  her  dilem- 
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ma^  threw  into  her  way  two  papers  which 
were  not  sealed  :  one  contained  directions 
for  a  particular  road,  the  other  was  a  bill 
of  exchange,  addressed  to  a  banker  at 
Paris;  from  the  latter  of  which,  to  her 
satisfaction,  she  discovered  that  the  name 
of  the  young  man  was  Alvan,  and  that 
he  came  from  Germany. 

When  the  physicians  and  surgeons  had 
investigated  the  wounds,  they  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  only  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended was  from  the  loss  of  blood,  the 
wounds  themselves  not  being  of  a  de- 
scription to  cause  any  fatal  consequences. 
This  declaration  gave  infinite  pleasure  not 
only  to  Lucy,  but  to  Cerulea  herself,  who 
felt  as  much  interested  in  the  fate  of  the 
stranger,  and  as  eagerly  awaited  the  re- 
sult of  the  investigation  which  the  wounds 
had  undergone.  The  loss  of  blood  being 
declared  to  be  his  principal  ailment,  the 
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princess  immediately  gave  directions  that 
he  should  be  supplied  with  the  most  nu- 
tricious  food,  in  order  to  accelerate  the 
return  of  his  strength.  Lucy  also  exert- 
ed herself  to  the  utmost,  and  most  assidu- 
ously attended  the  couch  of  the  invalid, 
to  see  that  every  attention  was  paid  to  his 
situation.  The  result  of  these  steps  soon 
convinced  Lucy  that  the  report  of  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  wounds  was  correct ;  for, 
in  less  than  a  week,,  through  the  skill  of 
the  surgeon,  rest,  and  good  nourishment, 
the  health  of  the  stranger  was  completely 
re-established. 

Lucy,  overjoyed  to  see  her  great  care 
for  Alvan  would  be  the  means  of  restoring 
him  to  life,  frequently  came  into  his  room 
with  great  anxiety,  to  endeavour,  by 
reading  and  other  amusements,  to  pre- 
vent the  time  from  hanging  heavy  upon 
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liis  hands.  She  would  occupy  his  atten- 
tion by  agreeable  conversation^  and  then 
would  bring  her  harp^  which  she  touched 
with  very  considerable  skill  and  exquisite 
taste,  and  would  for  hours  together  com- 
pletely steal  away  his  recollection  from 
every  circumstance  which  was  calculated 
to  give  him  pain.  As  soon  as  he  vras 
able  to  eat,  the  table  was  placed  by  hie 
bedside,  and  Lucy,  Anne,  and  Charlotte 
would  constaiitly  take  their  meals  with 
him;  and  sometimes,  Cerulea  herself 
would  make  one  of  the  party.  But  still, 
not  a  word  was  ever  dropped  respec- 
ting the  cause  of  the  untoward  event 
which  led  to  this  acquaintance.  Lucy 
was  absolutely  pining  away  beneath  the 
heat  of  her  curiosity  to  know  something 
more  of  him,  and  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  life  :  Charlotte  and  Anne  were  dying 
to  set  some  more  information  on  the  sub- 
ject;  Cerulea  herself  was  a  little  infected 
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with  the  same  wish;  and,  as  for  Sir  An- 
thony, and  the  Honorable  Pipkill,  they 
took  care  to  feed  the  anxiety  of  the  fe- 
males, by  a  continual  succession  of  sig- 
nificant nods  and  winks  at  each  other,  as 
though  they  were  in  the  secret,  and  there 
was  an  impenetrable  mystery  at  the  bottom 
of  the  transaction.  Lucy  at  last  grew  so 
much  interested  in  all  that  belonged  to 
the  handsome  Alvan,  that  she  could  not 
endure  any  longer  the  pangs  of  suspense. 
It  was  uncertain  how  much  longer  they 
might  stay  at  Naples,  and  if  she  were 
compelled  to  go  away  without  coming  to 
an  eclaircissement  with  the  youth,  she 
verily  believed  that  she  should  break  her 
heart.  She  therefore  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion, on  the  first  favorable  opportunity, 
to  enter  upon  the  subject  herself,  and 
boldly  to  ask  him  the  question,  on  the  so- 
lution of  which  she  so  much  calculated. — 
Accordingly,    one   day,  when    she    was 
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alone  with  Alvan,  and  there  was  no  fear 
of  any  sudden  interruption,  she  asked 
him  how  and  by  what  means  he  had  been 
so  barbarously  treated  ? 

Alvan  seemed  at  first  a  little  embarrass- 
ed by  the  question,  and  Lucy  beg-an  to 
repent  of  her  incautiousness  in  thus  per- 
mitting her  curiosity  to  get  the  better  of 
her  prudence.  She  would  gladly  have  re- 
tracted her  question,  could  it  have  been 
done  with  any  good  grace  ;  but,  while 
she  was  still  studying  in  what  way  to  pal- 
liate the  obtrusiveness  of  her  tongue,  Al- 
van, who  had  regained  his  composure,  re- 
lieved her  from  her  confusion,  by  ex- 
claiming, ''  This  accident  is  in  conse- 
quence of  an  adventure  which  befell  me 
at  Cologne,  and  which  has  been  the  oq- 
casion  of  my  quitting  that  place  for 
ever.'*  He  paused,  and  Lucy  would  have 
given  all  she  possessed  if  he  had  continu- 
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ed ;  for  such  a  reply  as  this  was  only  cal- 
culated toinfluence  her  curiosity  the  more. 
She  was  determined^  however^  not  to  re- 
peat her  inquiries;  she  had  gone  far 
enough  in  the  hint  she  had  already  given, 
and  if  he  did  not  choose  to  be  more  ex- 
plicit, she  resolved,  whatever  the  resolu- 
tion might  cost  her,  not  to  say  any  thing 
more. 

She  was  scarcely  entered  into  this  re- 
solution, before  Alvan,  seeing  probably 
the  betraying  of  her  wish  in  her  confu- 
sion, continued, — "This  adventure,  ma- 
dam, is  by  no  means  unworthy  of  your 
curiosity ;  and,  although  it  recalls  sad 
ideas  to  my  mind,  it  is  nevertheless  high- 
ly necessary  that  I  should  often  think  of 
it,  as  it  is  the  subject  of_  my  consolation. 
I  was  in  love  with  one  of  the  first,  and, 
without  flattery,  the  most  amiable  young 
lady  in   Germany.      (Here  Lucy  felt  sv 
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strange  pain  in  her  heart;  a  sigh  had 
well  nigh  escaped  her;  but  with  some 
difficulty^  checking  the  emotion,  she  re- 
gained her  attention.)  I  was  preferred 
before  all  my  rivalsj  who  had  great  estates; 
I  had  almost  obtained  a  person  whom  I 
should  have  valued  more  than  the  whole 
universe. — Judge  yourself  of  my  happi- 
ness !  (Lucy  sighed  deeply.)  She  was 
granted  me :  I  was  no  longer  looked  upon 
as  a  lover,  but  as  a  husband  and  a  son ! — 
One  day,  as  I  was  in  the  country,  walk- 
ing in  a  little  park,  I  heard  some  one 
speaking  in  a  low  voice  to  another,  and 
as  I  approached  nearer  behind  a  thick 
bush,  I  heard,  very  distinctly,  these 
words — ''  No  ;  I  tell  you  as  long  as  love 
shall  favor  us,  assure  yourself  that  I  will 
never  marry  Alvan ;  neither  will  I  con- 
sent to  be  his  wife,  unless  you  abandon 
me,''  Guess,  madam,  my  astonishment, 
and  how  much  it  was  augmented,  when  I 
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perceived  that  it  was  an   infamous  valet 
who  was  the  Medor  of  this  an^el ;  and 
that  whilst  she  was   speaking  to  him  in 
this  strain^  her  head  was  reclined  on  his 
shoulder,  and  her  bosom  was  polluted  by 
the  hand  of  this  base   wretch.     I   cannot 
describe    my   feelings :    I   expressed   the 
most  violent  contentions  of  mingled  mor- 
tification and  rage ;  my  faculties  were  for 
a  moment  suspended  ;  my  knees  tottered; 
my  eyes  flashed  fire ;  and  when  I  had  in 
some  degree  recollected  myself,  I   deter- 
mined to  set  down  on  the  grass  to  regain 
my  composure,  before  I  took  any   stef 
which  might  be  irredeemable. 

I  had  been  but  a  short  time  seated  upon 
the  grass  before  I  heard  my  perfidious  lo- 
ver repeat,  with  a  thousand  oaths,  and 
with  a  most  enthusiastic  accent,  that  she 
would  for  ever  adore  this  monster,  and 
that,  not  even  if  she  were  compelled  to 
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give  her  hand  to  me,  should  her  affections 
in  any  degree  be  detached  from  him.  To 
this  declaration  the  valet  replied  by  repeat- 
ed exhortations  to  her  to  preserve  her  fide- 
lity to  him,  at  the  same  time  re-echoing 
all  her  vows  of  constancy,  and  declaring 
himself  hers  only,  and  for  ever :  and  as  he 
concluded  this  amorous  exclamation,  he 
launched  out  into  a  strain  of  the  most 
coarse  invective  against  me;  and,  throw- 
ing his  arms  about  her  neck,  and  in  the 
midst  of  incessant  kisses,  intreated  her  not 
to  throw  herself  away  upon  me.  I  could 
have  desired  to  hear  the  answer  to  this 
villainous  demand,  but  my  anger,  instead 
of  being  cooled  by  my  sitting  down,  had 
arisen  to  a  much  greater  height  than  ever. 
I  was  determined  to  endure  this  most  out- 
rageous insult  no  longer ;  altogether  un- 
able to  contain  my  rage,  I  drew  my  sword, 
and  exclaiming,  "  Perfidious  wretches !" 
rushed  into  the  wood;  but,  as  the  en- 
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trance  was  on  the  other  side,  the  scoun- 
drel valet  made  his  escape  before  1  could 
get  sufficiently  near  to  make  a  pass  at  him  ; 
and  as  for  my  traitress,  I  neither  conde- 
scended to  stab  nor  to  speak  to  her. 

''  Her  father's  stables  were  at  no  great 
distance.  I  was  not  much  disposed  for  ir- 
resolution ;  my  feelings  were  all  worked 
up  to  the  highest  pitch.  All  the  love  which 
had  previously  animated  my  bosom  was 
now  converted  into  the  most  determined 
hatred.  In  this  disposition  of  mind,  I 
mounted  my  horse,  and  returned  to  the 
city,  informing  the  master  of  the  house 
that  I  was  much  indisposed.  In  truth, 
there  was  but  little  need  of  such  an  expla- 
nation, for  my  illness  was  too  legibly  wfit^ 
ten  on  my  countenance,  and  in  a  language 
which  required  no  interpretation.  Every 
one  saw  that  I  was  indeed  the  worse  for 
my  ride.     I  went  to  bed  the  instant  that  1 
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could  getrid  of  the  inquiries  of  my  friends ; 
but,  alas  !  it  was  not  to  sleep.     As  soon 
as  I  laid  myself  down,  the  recollections  of 
what  I  had  so  recently  beheld  rushed  fresh 
upon  my  brain,  and  distracted  me.     1  saw 
again  the  faithless  girl,  who  had  so  un- 
raeritedly  gained  my  love,  in  the  arms  of 
a  base  menial,  lavishing  on  him  those  ca- 
resses for  which  a  few  hours  before   I 
would  have  gladly  exchanged  worlds,  had 
they  been  mine  to, barter  !     My  agitation 
for  this  shameless  abuse  of  my  love  was 
not  greater  than  my  mortification  when  I 
thought  of  the  rival  for  whose  sake  I  had 
been  thus  grossly  insulted.     He  was  not 
only  greatly  my  inferior  in  rank,  but  in 
personal  endowments  he  was  exceedingly 
ill   supplied.     He  was  thin  and  tall,  his 
knees  were  scarcely  able  to  support  the 
spiny  superstructure  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  carry  about  on  them,  and  conse* 
quently  they  struck  against  each  other,  as 

VOL.  III.  H 
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tiiey  mq^ed  along,  in  consequence  of  the 
burden  which  weighed  them  down.  His 
fetce  was  pale,  his  eyes  small,  and  without 
mny  intelligence  in  their  glances  ;  his  lips 
were  thick  and  discoloured ;  and  his  nose 
of  an  imniense  size,  and  purple  hue.^— 
Such  was  the  favoured  lover — such  the 
wretch  for  whom  my  honor  and  my  feel- 
^ings  were  to  be  compromised, — ^for  whom 
I  was  insulted  and  betrayed  ! 

*'  The  grief  and  despair  which  agitated 
i*ny  bosom  were  too  powerful  in  their  ope- 
ration to  allow  me  to  remain  in  bed.  I 
quitted  it  again,  re-mounted  my  horse, 
and,  bidding  adieu  to  Cologne,  went  out 
of  the  city,  attended  only  by  a  single  ser- 
vant, and  travelled,  without  knowing  whi- 
ther I  was  going,  until,  being  worn  out 
with  lassitude  and  sorrow,  I  arrived  at  a 
«mall  village,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  place  whence  I  set  out,  and  there 
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I  determined  to  take  up  my  abode  until 
the  morning;  and  this,  perchance^  I 
should  have  neglected,  but  for  my  ser- 
vant, who  reminded  me  that  neither  the 
horses  nor  himself  could  live  entirely  upon 
air,  nor  keep  on  journeying  without  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  repose.  These  sug- 
gestions had  their  weight  with  rae,  and, 
in  consequence  of  them,  I  consented  to 
remain  for  the  night ;  but  J  refused  for 
myself  every  kind  of  sustenance,  and  re- 
tired to  my  bed  without  any  refreshment 
whatever.  When  I  found  myself  aloae, 
and  in  darkness,  I  gave  a  loose  to  my  sor- 
iraw,  and  shed  a  heavy  flood  of  tears  ;  and 
then,  weakened,  sleep  at  length  qvertook 
me,  and  strove  to  give  me  a  temporary  re- 
lief from  my  sorrows.  But,  alas  \  uo 
sooner  had  I  dropped  into  a  slumbei*,  th^n 
jail  my  troubles  revived  to  my  disseased inva- 
gination in  the  shape  of  hideous  ^nd  hor- 
rid dreams,  which  prcsen(^d  again  to  me 
H  2 
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all  the  images  of  my  misfortunes.  Every 
half  hour  I  awoke,  my  whole  frame  con- 
vulsed with  ag;itation,  and  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  the  cold  dews  of  horror 
and  apprehension.  Wearied  with  this 
continual  conflict,  I  determined  to  quit 
my  bed,  and  re-commence  my  journey  ; 
for,  notwithstanding  all  my  exertion,  I  felt 
now  nothing  like  weariness  or  fatigue; 
sadness  and  despair  were  the  only  distur- 
bers of  my  mind :  and  them  I  determined 
to  try  and  rid  myself  of  by  repeated 
changes  of  situation  and  of  scene. 

"  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  I  rose, 
and,  ordering  my  servant  to  be  called, 
was  soon  on  horseback  once  more,  and 
took  the  road  to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  where  I 
expected  that  new  sights,  and  the  distance 
I  should  thus  have  journeyed  from  the 
cause  of  all  my  misfortunes,  migiht  tend 
to  the  material  alleviation  of  my  trouble. 
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But  I  had  scarcely  reached  this  point  of 
my  destination  before  1  was  attacked  by 
a  most  dangerous  illness,  which  had  well 
nigh  put  an  end  to  my  sorrows  and  my 
existence  together.  For  a  long  time  I 
battled  with  death,  although,  truth  to  tell, 
it  was  to  me,  at  that  moment,  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  whether  I  survived  the 
illness  which  had  seized  me,  or  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  its  inveteracy.'* 

*'  And  is  it  still  such  a  matter  of  indiffe* 
rence  to  you,  whether  you  live  or  die  ?"— 
asked  Lucy,  who  could  no  longer  keep  si- 
lence. 

'*  No,  fair  excellence  V*  resumed  Al- 
van  ;  "  you  have  not  only  restored  me  to 
life,  but  have  given  life  a  charm  which  1 
had  almost  persuaded  myself  it  had  long 
ceased  to  possess.  I  have  banished  tliat 
vile  woman  from  all  empire  in  mv  bosom. 
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and  hope  the  day  will  yet  arrive  when  my 
heart  will  swear  allegiance,  with  rapture^ 
to  a-  more  deserving  mistress." 

Lucy  blushed  deeply,  for  she  had  not 
expected  to  hear  so  much.  She  felt  gra- 
tified, however,  to  hear  that  Alvan  could 
speak  with  such  little  concern  of  his  late 
passion  ;  but  she  dared  not  trust  her  eye^ 
'  to  look  at  him.  Alvan  saw  her  confusion, 
but  had  too  much  delicacy  and  politeness 
to  increase  it ;  therefore,  without  seeming 
to  notice  it,  he  continued  his  nan'ative. 

"  When  the  severity  of  my  indisposi- 
tion had,  in  a  measure,  subsided,  I  began 
to  think  of  continuing  my  journey  ;  when 
one  morning  my  servant  put  into  my  hand 
a  letter,  which,  on  opening,  I  found  to 
fomfe  fforaf  the  farther  of  my  faiHikss  mis- 
tf e^s.  *  I  am  so  surprised,"  ^aixl  he,  '  at 
ftie  sfbgttlarity  of  yoitr  condttc^,   that  I 
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am  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  form  an  opi- 
nioQ  respecting"  you.  After  the  marks  of 
friendship  and  distinction  which  I  have  so 
repeatedly  shewn  to  you^  and  which  were 
all  crowned  by  the  gift  of  my  daughter^  I 
could  never  have  expected,  that,  w  ithout 
any  thing  like  explanation,  without  any 
offence,  unless  T  have  yet  to  learn  it,  you 
should  thus  suddenly  and  mysteriously  ah- 
sent  yourself  from  my  house,  almost  at 
the  moment  when  you  were  to  celebrate 
the  nuptials.  Justify  yourself  to  me,  with- 
out delay,  and  know  with  whom  you  have 
to  deal ;  for,  be  assured,  that  tlie  feelings 
of  a  father,  on  a  subject,  too,  which  con- 
cerns the  honor  of  his  daughter,  are  by 
no  means  to  be  held  in  light  estimation/ 

"  This  letter  threw  me  into  a  strange 
perplexity.  I  felt  that  I  was  placed  in  a 
situation  from  which  it  required  more  than 
common  caution  and  prudence  to  extricate 
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myself.  1  had  uniformly  entertained  for 
the  father  of  this  abandoned  girl  the  most 
perfect  esteem  and  veneration,  and  felt 
unusually  vexed  that  I  had  had  given  him 
cause  to  think  ill  of  me.  Added  to  this 
sentiment  was  the  dilemma  1  was  in  with 
regard  to  his  daughter.  I  must  either  dis- 
close to  her  father  the  true  motives  which 
had  actuated  my  conduct,  and  thus  betray 
the  whole  infamy  of  her  behaviour,  or  I 
must  be  content  to  appear  to  the  old  gen- 
tleman in  a  mean  and  degraded  character. 
The  alternative  was  dreadful,  but  unavoid- 
able. I  had  no  way  to  escape  one  of  these 
evils  ;  at  least,  none  which  then  suggested 
itself  to  me  ;  and  I  therefore  determined 
to  delay  my  answer  to  the  letter  until  I  had 
given  to  the  subject  that  full  and  mature 
deliberation  which  was  necessary  to  enable 
me  to  adopt  a  correct  and  decisive  mode 
of  conduct. 

"  For  some  days  I  occupied  myself  with 
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considering  the  reply  I  should  make ;  but 
before  I  had  concluded  upon  it,  I  was 
waited  npon  by  two  cavaliers  from  Co- 
logne, who  had  been  amongst  (he  lovers 
of  my  traitress  mistress,  and  who  declared 
that  they  came  insearchof  me  to  revenge 
her  upon  me,  for  my  insulting  behaviour 
to  her,  and  base  desertion  of  her,  after  I 
had  been  honored  by  such  a  distinguished 
preference  over  all  the  rivals  I  had  in  her 
affections.  I  could  willingly  have  in- 
formed these  gentlemen  what  was  the 
kind  distinction  for  which  1  had  been  in- 
tended ;  but  my  respect  for  the  character 
of  the  sex  restrained  me  from  exposing  her 
misconduct  to  the  indignation  of  others, 
who  had  also  loved  lier. 

"  Whatkind  of  revenge  do  you  desire?" 

said  1   to  them  :  **  is  it  your  design  to  as 

sassinate  me  here,   or  are  you  disposed  to 

meet  me  in  the  field,  like  brave  men,  and 

u  3 
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to  leave  the  issue  of  the  conflict  in  th6 
hands  of  fortune  ?" 

''  We  will  meet  you  with  sword  and 
pistol/*  said  they, — ^'  and  leave  to  your- 
self to  appoint  time  and  place." 

"  Well,  gentlemen/'  said  I,  —  •'  you 
will  find  me,  at  three  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning,  at  the  back  of  the  city,  in  the 
French  walk,  whence  he  who  is  the  con- 
queror of  the  day,  will  not  find  it  difficult 
to  escape,  when  he  thinks  proper  '* 

''  They  immediately  accepted  the  offer  ; 
and  the  pleasure  I  felt  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  being  either  killed  or  revenged 
of  my  rivals,  for  the  wickedness  of  her 
whom  they  came  to  espouse,  seemed  to 
give  me  such  a  vast  acquisition  of  bodily 
strength,  that  I  completely  forgot  my  late 
illness,    and  already    accounted    myself 
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quite  secure  of  the  victory.  The  time 
being  come,  they  both  drew  lots  which 
of  them  should  engage  me  first ;  for  the 
worthy  person  for  whom  they  come  to 
find  me,  was  to  be  married  to  the  one 
who  should  kill  me.  The  first  contest 
was  with  the  sword,  and,  being  pretty 
expert  at  this  weapon,  I  had  the  happiness 
to  give  such  a  stroke  to  my  antagonist, 
that  he  fell  as  though  dead  upon  the 
ground.  Here,  of  course,  this  first  scene 
of  the  contest  terminated ;  and  my  other 
rival  advancing,  we  agreed  to  decide  the 
matter  by  pistols.  We  loaded,  and  took 
our  ground,  when  my  second  enemy  did 
not  fare  much  better  than  his  friend; 
for,  at  the  first  fire,  the  ball  broke  his 
left  shoulder,  entering  towards  his  breast, 
ttnd,  to  complete  his  misfortunes,  his 
horse,  missing  the  bridle,  threw  him,  and 
his  feet  becoming  entangled  in  the  stir- 
rups, the  vanquished  youth  was  dragged 
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by  the  animal  for  some  distance  int^  a 
fresh  ploughed  field,  where  the  beast 
stood  still  by  the  side  of  his  rider. 

''  As  we  had  no  other  witnesses  except 
our  own  servants,  I  sent  one  of  them  for 
a  litter,  on  which  I  placed  the  two  cava- 
liers, and  ordered  them  to  be  carried  to 
the  inn.  I  was  well  aware  that  I  could 
trust  the  host  and  his  family  where  I 
lived,  and  I  ordered  them  not  to  let  the 
domestics  of  the  two  wounded  men  leave 
the  house  until  the  next  day,  that  I  might 
have  time  to  go  about  securely  to  the 
settlement  of  some  matters  which  I  had 
to  arrange.  I  went  immediately  to  a 
scrivener,  to  draw  up  a  letter  of  attorney, 
authorizing  a  friend  I  had  at  Cologne  to 
sell  all  my  property  in  that  city ;  and 
this  letter,  which  I  had  bribed  the  scri- 
vener to  anti-date  a  few  days,  I  immedi- 
ately forwarded  to  this  friend,  who  made 
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•uch  good  use  of  his  time,  that  in  two 
days,  he  executed,  to  my  full  satisfaction, 
the  trust  which  I  had  reposed  in  him.  I 
then  adopted  every  precaution  to  secure 
him  and  myself  from  any  consequences 
which  could  result  from  our  conduct,  and 
left  Aix  la- Chapel le,  nor  from  that  mo- 
ment have  {  ever  been  able  to  hear  what 
became  of  the  two  wounded  champions 
of  the  abandoned  woman  whom  I  had 
left. 

"  For  a  few  days  I  rode  on,  until  I 
arrived  at  the  house  of  an  old  companion, 
who  instantly  received  me ;  and  there  I 
remained  incognito  for  some  time,  and 
where  I  was  so  oppressed  with  grief  that 
1  became  literally  stupid.'  When  I  had 
grown  weary  of  concealment,  1  left  this 
asylum,  taking  leave  of  my  friend,  with 
a  flood  of  silent  tears,  for  I  had  gone 
whole  weeks  without  speaking  a  word  to 
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any  individual.  Change  of  scene,  how- 
ever, and  the  fear  of  being  seized  upon, 
(for  the  circumstances  had  got  wind,  and 
v^ere  known  through  the  country,)  work- 
ed an  amendment  in  my  manner. 

Had  I  suffered  myself  to  be  taken  and 
brought  to  trial,  1  should  have  given  rfty 
adversaries  a  most  complete  triumph,  and 
this,  above  all  things,  I  wished  to  avoid. 
I    therefore,    endeavoured,    as    much  as 
possible,  to  shake  off  the   apathy  which 
had  for  some  time  taken  such   complete 
possession  of  me ;  and  exerted  myself  in 
taking  all   the  necessary  precautions  ta 
prevent  my  discovery.     I  set  out  for  Italy, 
and  went  disguised  through  all  the  bye- 
roads   and   unfrequented   spots   which  I 
could  find  out,  when  one  evening  I   ar- 
rived at  a  tavern,  where,  after  taking  a 
slight  refreshment,  I  entered  into  con- 
versation with  the  landlady,  who  though 
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she  was  a  little  swarthy,  knew  rery  well 
how  to  draw  people  in.  As  she  was  a 
fat,  merry  dame,  and  one  who  seemed  to 
know  very  Well  how  to  sell  her  provisions, 
I  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  ease  my 
mind  by  discoursing  with  her.  In  the 
meantime,  my  servant,  going  to  the  sta- 
ble, overheard  two  strangers  talking, 
Vyhen  one  whispered  to  the  other,  and 
said,  —  "  Was  not  that  him  ?'*  and  a^ 
soon  as  he  went  in,  they  followed  after. 
He  observed,  without  seeming  to  take 
ktiy  notice,  that  they  examined  him  in 
several  things,  and  he  did  not  doubt  but 
it  concerned  me,  for  which  reason  he 
came  and  informed  me  of  it.  This  intel- 
ligence naturally  caused  me  some  unea- 
siness :  it  was  evident  that  some  persons 
were  in  pursuit  of  me,  and  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  guard  myself  as  much  as 
possible  against  ill  consequences.  My 
Talet  entrusted  a  maicl-servant  wiA  tbfe 
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whole  affair,  and  she  promised  to  give 
us  her  assistance  to  get  away  safe  from 
the  house,  and  to  prevail  upon  a  young- 
man,  with  whom  she  was  acquainted,  to 
conduct  us  to  a  town  about  eight  leagues 
distant.  We  confided  in  her ;  she  made 
her  dispositions  with  our  guide  to  take 
the  horses  to  the  end  of  a  bye-lane, 
where  he  waited  until  the  girl  herself, 
with  the  utmost  secrecy,  conducted  us  to 
the  spot,  and  saw  us  ride  away. 

"  I  arrived  safely  at  the  town  to  which 
our  guide  carried  us,  and  here  I  stayed 
about  a  week,  hoping  that  I  had  now 
completely  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the  vil- 
lains who  had  been  watching  us;  but, 
on  the  last  day  of  my  stay  there,  as  I  was 
goi»g  out  for  a  ride  upon  some  post- 
horses,  my  servant  again  encountered  the 
very  same  men  which  had  caused  him 
alarm  in  the  stable  at  Aix-la-Chapelie. 
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He  immediately  informed  me  of  this  cir- 
cumstance; and,  altliough  to  him  I  made 
unusually  light  ofit^  appearing  to  consi- 
der it  scarcely  deserving  a  thought,  I 
could  not  avoid  thinking  seriously  of  the 
business  when  alone.  I  went  out  on  my 
ride,  however,  and  about  noon  reached 
a  pleasant  inn,  and  went  out  into  a  beau- 
tiful orchard  to  enjoy  an  afternoon's  nap. 
The  field  in  which  I  was,  skirted  the  main 
road;  and  just  as  I  awoke,  I  saw  four 
men  well  mounted  and  armed,  two  of 
whom  seemed  to  be  the  servants  of  the 
others,  and  these  evidently  appeared  to 
be  the  men  in  question.  At  first  I  ima- 
gined they  were  going  to  alight  at  the 
same  inn,  so  that  I  should  have  it  in  my 
power  to  make  clear  observations  upon 
them,  but  they  made  no  stoppage  at  all 
at  this  place,  but  passed  by  without  ap- 
pearing to  take  any  particular  notice,  and 
proceeded  on  their  journey. 
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"  From  this  place,  I  continued  my 
route  to  Milan,  where  I  had  an  aunt^  and 
here  I  intended  to  stay  about  two  days ; 
I  had  been  prevailed  on,  however,  to  ex- 
ceed the  time  ;  and,  on  the  third  day,  I 
mounted  my  horse,  and  rode  out  for  a 
few  hours  to  view  a  neighbouring  village ; 
while  I  was  there,  engaged  in  contempla- 
ting the  beauties  of  the  surrounding  sce- 
nery, my  servant  again  beheld  the  four 
sneaking  fellows  who  had  already  given 
us  so  much  trouble  and  vexation ;  he  told 
me  6i  the  circumstance  again^  but  I  did 
not  seem  to  give  much  heed  to  it ;  still  it 
made  a  considerable  impression*  on  my 
mind;  and,  as  I  did  not  feel  easy  in  that 
neighbourhood,  I  determined  once  more 
to  move  my  quarters,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  we  took  horse  and  set  out  for 
Naples,  where  I  have  an  uncle ;  and  in 
passing  the  wood  where  you  found  me, 
I  saw  these  envious  cowards    loitering 
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about  me.  I  felt  a  strange  apprehension 
6^  the  consequences  which  must  imme- 
diately ensue;  but  they  galloped  off  very 
soon  after  discovering  me,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance mad«  me  somewhat  relax  from 
my  vigilance. 

':(^*  On  a  sudden,  however,  as  I  turned 
i,  cluster  of  trees,  1  came  directly  upon 
them.  Two  of  them  instantly  discharged 
their  pistols  at  me,  without  speaking  a 
single  word.  One  of  the  balk  took  ef- 
fect, wounding  me  in  the  the  ch^st^  but 
t^e  other  fortunately  missed  me.  My 
servant  took  the  alarm  the  moment  I  was 
attacked,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way 
out  of  the  wood,  leaving  me  to  my  fate ; 
when  I  was  immediately  surrounded  by 
the  four  men.  I  laid  hold  of  my  pistols, 
selecting  one  of  the  four,  I  levelled  my 
weapon  at  him,  designing  to  be  revenged 
tt  least  on  him  for  the  cowardice  of  hi9 
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gang ;  but  I  had  no  sooner  fired  off  my 
pistol,  than  my  horse,  taking  fright  at 
the  report,  threw  me  violently,  and 
having  dashed  me  against  a  tree,  I  felt  a 
violent  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  fell  pros- 
trate on  the  ground.  I  recovered  myself 
as  I  was  falHng,  and  had  strength  enough 
to  get  up  again  and  post  myself  against 
a  tree,  near  the  place  where  you  found 
me.  Then  the  person  at  whom  I  fired 
desired  tlie  others  not  to  interfere,  saying 
that  he  alone  would  show  them  which  of 
the  two  was  the  best  man.  The  villain 
saw  that  my  life  was  at  his  pleasure,  and 
he  came  up  to  me,  sword  in  hand ;  I  par- 
ried some  thrusts,  which  was  all  I  could 
do,  at  last  I  received  one  in  my  side  and 
I  fell.  The  courageous  man  immediately 
leaped  upon  me ;  put  one  of  his  feet  up- 
on my  breast,  and  laid  hold  of  my  wrist 
with  both  his  hands,  and  wrested  my  sword 
from  me,    using   at  the  same  time  the 
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most  abusive  languag;e ;  he  then  took 
off  the  ring  which  was  on  my  Httle  finger, 
and  after  he  had  got  it  (for  I  had  not 
power  to  speak)  he  ran  my  own  sword 
into  my  body,  saying,  ''  Know  that  I  am 
Jannes,  the  lover  who  robbed  you  of  your 
mistress  at  Cologne  V  I  can  assure  you, 
madam,  that  notwithstanding  the  condi- 
tion I  was  in,  I  made  this  reflection  as  I 
lay  bleeding  most  copiously  from  the  dif- 
ferent wounds  I  had  received,  that  such 
a  lover  was  well  worthy  of  such  a  traitress. 
After  this,  1  know  not  what  became  of 
my  assassins  or  of  myself,  and  I  most  cer- 
tainly should  never  have  seen  the  light, 
had  not  your  great  and  unwearied  care 
for  me  restored  me  to  life/* 

This  narrative  produced  a  most  sensi- 
ble effect  upon  Lucy,  who  from  that  mo- 
ment began  to  look  upon  Alvan  with  emo- 
tions to  which  she  had  before  been  an  en- 
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tire  stranger.  Alvan  himself  appeared 
to  be  perfectly  sensible  of  the  charms  of 
Lucy,  and  did  not  scruple  to  throw  out 
frequent  and  broad  hints  of  the  pleasure 
•he  derived  from  her  company,  and  the 
future  consolation  which  it  was  possible 
he  might  derive  from  a  continued  asso- 
ciation with  her.  Cerulea  could  not  but 
«ee  the  affection  which  was  daily  ma- 
turing in  the  bosoms  of  the  young  cou- 
ple, and  as  she  had  conceived  a  very 
high  opinion  of  Al van's  good  sense  and 
qualifications,  and  as  he  was  moreover 
descended  from  a  most  honorable  family, 
and  the  heir  to  very  considerable  proper- 
ty, she  felt  no  reluctance  on  beholding 
the  growth  of  a  passion,  which  she  con- 
sidered as  likely  to  produce  their  recipro- 
cal happiness.  Alvan  now  went  abroad 
frequently  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  and 
Lucy  was  his  constant  companion. 
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A  week  had  elapsed  since  he  had  related 
his  interesting  narrative  to  the  susceptible 
maid,  and  he   could   not  be  insensible  to 
her  increased  attentions  to  him  subsequent 
to  that  period.     He  determined,  therefore, 
to  break  to  her  his  passion,  and,  with  this 
view,  he  led  her  one  fine  evening  to  the 
very  spot,   upon  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
where  she  at  first  discovered  him,  a  piti- 
able object,  bleeding,  and  in   the    very 
arms  of  death.     Here,  seating  her  by  his 
«ide  on  the  grass,  he  began  a  most  tender 
conversation,  which  not  only  prepared  the 
ear  of  Lucy  for  the  declaration  which  was 
to  follow,  but  also  prepared  her  heart  to 
receive  it  with  all  imaginable  tenderness, 
and  to  return   it  with  at  least  an  equal 
sincerity.     The  setting  sun  had  just  shed 
his  golden  splendours  upon  the  surface  of 
-tlie  lake;   at  a  distance  was  seen  clusters 
>of  gay  promenaders,    who  paraded   the 
green  borders,  but  nearer  to  them  all  was 
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quietj  save  the  feathered  choristers  of  the 
wood,  which  seemed  to  feel  an  enthusias- 
tic pleasure  as  they  sweetly  warbled  forth 
their  vespers  from  every  bush  and  tree : 
it  was  a  scene  exclusively  calculated  for 
love  and  for  contemplation. 

"  Here,  my  adorable  Lucy/'  began  Al- 
van,  ''  here  it  was,  on  this  very  spot,  that 
you  recalled  the  quivering  spark,  at  the 
moment  when  it  was  about  to  take  its  de- 
parture from  this  wounded  frame.  How 
much,  how  deeply  am  I  indebted  to  you 
for  that  kind,  that  angelic  interference.  — 
Would  that  I  might  be  permitted  to*  show 
my  gratitude,  by  devoting  entirely  to  you 
that  life  which  you  preserved,  and  which 
you  alone  can  render  valuable.'* 

Lucy  blushed,  as  Alvan,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  passionate  sentence,  drew  her 
towards  him,  with  his   encircling  arras ; 
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her  head  fell  upon  his  shoulders^  one  of 
her  hands  was  fast  locked  in  his.  ''  Allow 
me/'  he  continued,  ''  to  hope  that  you 
will  not  scruple  to  add  to  the  debt  I  have 
already  incurred,  by  giving-  me  credit  for 
an  unbounded  share  of  love  and  sincerity.'* 

He  waited  for  a  reply.  Lucy  hid  her 
blushing  face  in  his  bosom  :  the  action 
was  equivalent  to  the  most  tender  acknow- 
ledgement. Alvan  felt  its  force  and  was 
happy.  Gently  raising  her  head,  he  press- 
ed her  lips  with  his  own  ;  and  breathing  a 
most  ardent  kiss,  exclaimed  ''  Henceforth^ 
lovely  angel,  be  the  remembrance  of  that 
foul  traitress  who  ensnared  and  deceived 
me  at  Cologne,  banished  for  ever  from  my 
brain!  Henceforth  let  me  consign  to 
equal  oblivion  the  villainy  of  those  who 
have  so  unceasingly  sought  my  life,  who 
have  followed  me  week  after  week,  from 
town  td  town,  and  persecuted  me  in  every 

VOL.  III.  I 
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country  I  Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  shall 
begin  to  taste  of  real  happiness.  I  have 
been  long  enough  a  shuttle-cock  of  fate  ; 
it  will  now  be  my  privilege  to  sit  down  and 
enjoy  the  recompense  for  all  my  sorrows. 
Since  you,  angelic  Lucy,  appear  propiti- 
ous to  my  love,  farewell  despair  and  grief, 
which  have  been  so  long  and  so  unvary- 
ingly my  companions !" 

Alvan  and  Lucy  now  exchanged  vows, 
and  were  mutually  happy  in  the  recipro- 
cation of  affection.  Alvan  had  already 
asked  Lucy  to  name  the  day  which  should 
make  him  the  happiest  of  mortals,  and 
Lucy  was  wavering  in  her  reply,  when 
the  report  of  a  pistol  close  behind  them 
made  them  start  from  their  seats.  Two 
men  rushed  from  the  thicket,  at  the  same 
moment. — '''Tis  that  vile  valet  again,'* 
cried  Alvan,  drawing  his  sword  and  ma- 
king a  furious  pass  at  the  foremost ;  the 
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stroke  took  effect,  the  sword  had  passed 
through  the  body  of  the  scoundrel,  who, 
with  a  loud  curse  upon  his  tongue,  breath- 
ed out  his  soul ;  but  while  Alvan  still  ga- 
zing on  the  body  of  the  valet,  he  received 
a  pistol-ball  in  his  breast  from  the  hands 
of  tiie  other  villain,  who  immediately  dis- 
appeared in  the  wood. 

Lucy,  who  had  fainted  away  on  seeing 
Alvan  engaged  with  the  valet,  had  just 
recovered  herself  in  time  to  support  her 
wounded  lover,  who,  pale  and  sinking  to 
the  ground,  exclaimed,  ''  Dearest  Lucy, 
'tis  all  in  vain  !  No  happiness  on  earth  ' 
for  me  !  I  have  received  my  death  ;  but  I 
have  revenged  it!  Farewell,  my  love, 
farewell !  think,  ah,  think  sometimes  of 
poor  Alvan  V* 

Lucy  heard  no  more ;  she  was  known 
and  carried  to  the  hotel  of  the  princess : 
i2 
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the  body  of  Alvan  was  suitably  interred  ; 
but  Lucy  was  confined  to  her  bed  for  some 
time  betwixt  life  and  death ;  but  time, 
and  the  strength  of  youth,,  ultimately 
triumphed  ;  although  the  image  of  Alvan 
was  not  likely  to  be  soon  effaced. 

When  Cerulea  had  spent  about  two 
months  at  Naples,  the  proceedings  at 
Congress  indicated  an  inclination  on  the 
part  of  that  body  to  expel  King  Joachim 
from  his  dominions.  Now  this  king  wa« 
not  of  a  disposition  likely  to  surrender  this 
acquisition  without  a  struggle  to  retain  it, 
and  acutely  alive  to  whatever  affected 
his  interests  as  sovereign,  he  began  to 
put  his  armies  in  a  condition  to  defend  any 
attack.  Whatever  might  be  Cerulea's 
opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  the  case,  and 
to  whatever  party  she  might  in  her  heart 
wish  success,  she  did  not  think  it  decent 
and  proper  as  a  princess,  and,  perhaps. 
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future  Queen  of  Albina,  to  be  resident  at 
a  Court  with  whom  that  country  mii^ht  be 
at  war. 

She  had  now  visited  all  those  places  on 
the  Continent  which  she  had  ever  pur- 
posed including  in  her  tour^  and  she 
thought  that,  as  the  storm  which  had 
threatened  Prince  Pompion  on  her  ac- 
count had  now  blown  over,  she  might, 
without  detriment  to  his  popularity,  re- 
turn to  her  adopted  country.  Under  this 
view  she  forwarded  a  letter  to  Count 
Slavetown,  mentioning  her  wish  to  return, 
and  the  motive  of  that  wish,  and  request- 
ing that  a  vessel  might  be  provided  for  the 
purpose.  In  answer  to  this  apphcation  she 
received  a  very  cold  note  from  his  lord- 
ship, informing  her,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  all  she  had  urged  in  support  of. 
her  wishes,  that  no  vessel  could  at  present 
be  spared  from  the  Mediterranean   fleet  ^ 
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Such  treatment  as  this  resuscitated  the 
warm  feelings  of  Cerulea,  and  she  repli- 
ed to  his  lordship^  that  if  he  did  not  pro- 
vide her  with  a  conveyance  to  Albinia  she 
would  avail  herself  of  the  kindness  of  the 
king,  and  come  in  a  Neapolitan  vessel. — 
This  was  a  threat  not  to  be  neglected — a 
consultation  of  the  whole  cabinet  was  held 
upon  the  subject,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
her  return  would  at  that  moment  be  par- 
ticularly embarassing,  and  a  most  decided 
tone  was  adopted  to  relieve  them  from  all 
fear  of  this  occurrence.  Lord  Slavetown- 
penned  an  epistle  to  Cerulea,  in  which  he 
informed  her  that  Prince  Pompion's  go- 
vernment were  opinion  that  she  should 
prolong  her  stay  abroad  ;  and  that,  if  she 
contumaciously  defied  them  and  persisted 
in  returning,  a  process  of  divorce  would 
be  commenced  so  soon  as  they  should 
learn  that  she  had  set  foot  on  Albinian 
ground. 
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This  was  a  thunder-bolt  to  Cerulea — it 
was  a  death-stroke  to  all  her  hopes — it 
put  a  period  to  every  pleasing  prospect 
with  which  she  had   beguiled  her  woes— 
this  made  her,  indeed,   an  Exile.     Now 
ivas  she  truly  a  Wanderer.  The  delicacy 
of  her  own  feelings  would  not  permit  her 
to  continue    where    the    urbanity   of    a 
strange  monarch  otVered  her  an  asylum  : 
every  other  sovereign  was  too  much  in 
league  with    her  husband  to  afford   her 
one;  and  she  was   therefore   compelled, 
without  any  ostensible  protector,  to  pursue 
a  harrassing  whirl  from   place  to   place, 
exposed  to  every  danger  and  every  disa- 
greable,  and  debarred  from  every  thing 
that   could   wear    the    appearance  of    a 
peaceful  home. 

The  evident  rapid  approach  of  hostili- 
ties compelled  her  immediate  removal  from 
Naples:  whither  could   she    go — where 
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could  she  expect  rest  ? — Her  spirits  were 
now  broken — no  gleam  of  hope  enlighten- 
ed the  gloomy  prospect  before  her — Her 
daughter  !— There  was  in  the  thought  an 
anguish  too  acute  to  be  borne.  War 
would  intercept  correspondence— she  wa» 
threatened  with  losing  the  title  of  her  mo- 
ther. A  distaste  of  society  now  took  pos- 
session of  Ccrulea  with  redoubled  force, 
and  she  became  the  patient  disciple  of 
woe.  Careless  of  what  befell  her^  and  of 
who  accompanied  her^  she  proclaimed  her 
intention  of  again  flying  to  the  recesses  of 
Switzerland,  where,  abstructed  from  im- 
pertinent observation,  she  might  indulge 
her  sorrow  and  glut  on  misery.  She  had 
assumed  the  character  of  a  Wanderer — 
she  had  patiently  borne  all  the  inconve- 
niences and  misfortunes  attendant  upon 
it-^^he  had  been  cheered  by  the  hope  that 
her  troubles  would  have  an  end.  But 
now  she  discovered  the  extent  of  her  woe 
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— a  wanderer  she  was  to  continue — hef 
sentence  of  exile  was  indefinitely  pro- 
longed, whilst  every  hour  made  it  less  sup- 
portable. She  reached  Zurich,  where 
she  determined  to  await  in  silent  sub- 
mission the  perhaps  far-distant  permission 
to  return.  Her  spirits*  was  now  com- 
pletely overcome;  she  had  neither  cou- 
rage nor  strength  to  continue  her  wan- 
derings ;  but  remained  at  that  spot  with- 
out the  opportunity  of  ameliorating  her 
situation,  an  unhappy  victim  to  the  vices 
of  legitimate  sovereignty; 

Thus  doomed  to  pine  in  solitude,  she 
was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the 
resources  of  her  mind.  Hail,  sweet  Con- 
tentment, she  would  exclaim  to  herself, 
sweet  softener  of  human  cares,  become 
the  companion  of  my  retirement !  To- 
tally devoid  of  any  delusive  charm,  all 
who  enjoy  thee  feel  a  consciousness  of  thy 
I  3 
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worth  ?  Like  the  water  which  softens  the 
poor  man's  crusty  thou  servest  to  unbend 
his  brow !  thou  cheerest  him  with  thy  be- 
nignant rays  !  With  thee,  as  a  sweet  at- 
tendant, the  honest  countryman  cheerfully 
whistles  along  the  upland  dale  to  his  la- 
bour, whilst  he  sweetly  inhales  the  refresh- 
ing odours  of  ''  incense-breathing  morn." 
Thus  merily  he  jogs,  and  you  may  put  all 
his  cares  in  anut-shell. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the 
countryman  is  peculiarly  meritorious  in 
the  acquirement  of  this  blessing.  No, 
society  and  its  incidental  cares  are  but 
known  to  him  in  a  small  proportion ;  he 
is,  therefore,  not  so  much  exposed  to  the 
arts  and  insidiousness  of  the  bustling 
world,  as  the  rest  of  mankind ;  although 
we  allow,  that  as  the  body  is  more  invi- 
gorated, so  in  the  same  proportion  the 
mind .  consequently  feels    more    dignity. 
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and  thereby,  in  some  measure  more  ab- 
horrent of  principles  which  tend  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  ourselves  at  the  greater 
expence  of  others ;  and  thus,  so  far,  na- 
ture or  custom  predominates  to  this  effect. 

We  may  observe  in  the  countryman  a 
generosity  of  conduct  towards  others,  not 
always  to  be  found  in  the  squalid  and 
cooped-up  citizen,  whose  mind  is  very 
often  warped  by  an  enervated  state  of 
body.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  be  all  rustics,  in  order  that  we  may 
be  blessed  with  contentment ;  it  is  at  hand 
to  every  situation,  and  has  habitations 
where  to  dwell  in  every  breast ;  the  great 
art  is  to  introduce  it  to  scenes  where  it  is 
said  not  much  to  frequent,  and  this  is 
done  by  habit.  It  is  often  remarked,  that 
let  people  in  general  be  blessed  with  ever 
such  temporal  blessings,  they  are  still 
desirous  of  more ;  and  by  continually  dc- 
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siring  new  objects  (of  which  the  world 
has  a  variable  store)  they  arrive  to  such 
a  habit  of  wishing^  that,  like  all  habits 
after  a  long  continuance,  it  is  difficult  to 
overcome  it ;  and,  what  is  a  greater  mis- 
fortune, is  too  often  the  want  of  endea- 
vour to  do  it.  Thus  they  go  wishing  on 
through  life,  which,  as  it  is  but  short,  a 
period  is  soon  put  to  this  canker  of  the 
mind,  and  death  at  last  kindly  comes  to 
their  relief. 

Let  us  examine  how  we  may  be  able 
to  subdue  this  insatiable  thirst  after  no- 
velty ;  and  first  address  those  who  are 
blessed  with  a  comfortable  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Let  them  first  of  all  (when  the 
fit  begins  to  be  troublesome)  bring  them- 
selves to  a  view  of  their  own  situation. 
Let  them  consider  how  much  better  it  is 
than  that  of  above  two-thirds  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures.    Let  them  put  this  que»- 
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tion  to  themselves, — "  What  more  virtues 
am  I  endowed  with  in  order  to  claim  this 
exemption  in  my  favor  ? — am  I  not  pos- 
sessed of  more  than  my  proportional  de- 
serts would  allot  to  me  ? — How  truly  then 
is  it  my  duty  that  I  should  be  content, 
with  all  humility  and  thankfulness/* — • 
They  will  then,  perhaps,  be  induced  to 
implore  that  beneficent  Being"  who  bestow- 
ed it  on  them,  to  mingle  with  their  happy 
lot  the  blessing  of  Contentment.  What 
has  been  now  said,  is  urged  from  the  du 
ty  of  thankfulness  to  the  Supreme  Being-, 
but  there  is  another  motive  which  should 
strengthen  the  desire  of  possessing  this 
pearl  of  inestimable  value ;  i  .e.  our  more 
immediate  interest  so  to  do. 

By  habits  of  suppressing  the  desire  of 
increasing  our  substance,  we  are  brought 
to  enjoy  what  we  have  more  perfectly, 
and  to  set  a  greater  value  upon  it.     The 
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affections  are  then  diverted  from  a  fleet- 
ing object  to  a  substantial  one,  exclusive 
of  the  pleasure  arising'  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  our  having  conquered  our  pas- 
sions and  inordinate  affections  ;  and  thus, 
by  habits  of  resignation  to  unavoidable 
evils,  and  habits  of  contempt  of  those  which 
are  trifling,  as  unworthy  to  give  dis- 
quietude to  the  dignified  mind,  we  obtain, 
in  time,  true  fortitude ;  so  habits  of  re- 
flecting upon  our  comparative  good  state, 
and  those  also  of  resisting  the  desire  of 
more,  in  order  that  we  may  better  enjoy 
what  we  are  at  present  possessed  of,  es- 
tablish in  us  the  blessing  of  contentment. 
And  for  the  better  preparation  of  obtain- 
ing the  wished-for  blessing,  let  us  indulge 
the  habit  of  self-denial.  Nothing  evinces 
a  superiority  of  understanding  so  much  as 
this,  for  it  requires  us  not  only  to  check 
our  search  after  new  pleasures,  but  it  is 
the  habit  of  even  abstaining  from  lawful 
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pleasures,  (those  in  our  possession)  to  the 
end  that  we  may  more  easily  abstain  from 
tliose  that  are  unlawful. 

To  those  whose  lot  has  not  fallen  among 
"'goodly  heritages/'    whose   situation   is 
low   in   this  world,  let  them   remember, 
that  our  pleasures  are  chiefly  those  of  the 
imagination  ;  and  let  it  be  known  to  their 
consolation,    that  if  they  be   content  in 
their  humble  calling,  they  are  possessed 
of  a  happiness  in  vain  to  be  found  under 
the  velvet  canopy  of  the   monarch,  en- 
throned in  all  his  splendour.     Care,  with 
her  shadowey  mantle,  seldom  broods  over 
the  head  of  the  industrious  cottager,  or 
of  the  active  ingenious  mechanic  :  let  them 
but  encourage  a  cheerfulness  of  disposi- 
tion, and  their  lot  is  truly  enviable. 

A  stronger  degree  of  fortitude  is  neces- 
sary for  those  whom  sickness  invades,  upon 
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whom  melancholy  draws  her  pale  curtain, 
and  shuts  from  their  view  pleasure  and' 
amusement.  Here,  indeed,  if  any  is  to 
be  allowed,  may  be  an  apolog-y  for  discon- 
tent ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  strongest 
moral  fortitude  droops,  and  is  incapable 
of  supporting  the  miserable  suffering-  ob- 
ject. Here  it  is^  then,  that  religion,  su- 
perior to  the  dry  dictates  of  moral  philo- 
sophy, considered  as  unconnected  witli 
religious  sentiments  and  conduct,  steps 
into  his  aid,  and  shines  with  peculiar  ra- 
diance round  the  sick  man's  head. 

But  in  those  disorders  which  affect  more 
particularly  the  imagination,  ''  sickened 
o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,'*  which 
are  apt  to  warp  the  mind,  and  render  it 
obnoxious  even  to  the  blessings  of  life  ^ 
as  disorders  of  this  kind  are  attended  with 
intervals  not  incongenial  to  its  enjoyments, 
let  them  obtain  habits  of  reasoning  du« 
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riii^  such  intervals,  that  they  may  be  able 
to  apply  the  result  when  the  moments  of 
illness^  like  the  jaundiced  eye,  darken  the 
imagination,  and  prevent  the  exercise  of 
its  reasoning;  powers.  Let  them  be  sub- 
ject entirely  to  the  dictates  of  those,  who, 
perfectly  in  exercise  of  that  noble  faculty, 
are  capable  of  bestowing-  proper  advice ; 
let  them  attend  to  their  suggestions,  and, 
considering  their  own  situation,  they  will 
implicitly  be  guided  by  the  judgment  of 
those  who  are  willing,  and  certainly  more 
able,  to  assist  with  wholesome  counsel.  — 
And,  lastly,  to  enforce  the  aforesaid  ar- 
guments, let  them,  if  they  are  willing  to 
entertain  suitable  and  elevated  notions  of 
the  Supreme  Giver  of  all  good  things, 
consider,  that  not  to  enjoy  thankfulness 
and  contentment,  the  blessings  of  this 
life,  is  the  highest  ingratitude  we  can  be 
guilty  of  towards  a  beneficent  Being,  who. 
only  requires  this  small  return  for  the 
many  good  things  he  bestows  upon  us. 
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Thus  did  Cerulea  converse  with  herself, 
and  the  result  of  this  kind  of  internal  in- 
tercourse was  gradually  to  make  her  more 
resigned  under  her  misfortunes,  and  ulti- 
mately to  enable  her  to  sit  down  content 
and  grateful  to  the  bounty  of  that  All-mer- 
ciful Providence,  which,  in  the  midst  of 
all  her  persecutions  and  afflictions,  had 
still  left  to  her  the  means  of  liberally  con- 
tributing to  the  happiness  of  her  fellow- 
creatures.  She  brought  herself  to  this 
plilosophical  determination,  to  devote  her 
time  to  contemplation,  the  recording,  for 
the  future  benefit  of  her  Geraldine,  all  the 
events  of  her  exiled  life,  and  to  works  of 
charity ;  and,  in  these  employments,  pa- 
tiently and  cheerfully  to  wait  the  deve- 
lopement  of  the  will  of  heaven  respecting 
her  future  condition  in  life  ;  and,  whether 
it  should  be  prosperous  or  adverse  to  her 
hopes,  still  to  keep  in  view,  as  the  source 
of  perpetual  consolation,  that  the  Creator 
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always  inflicts  sorrows  for  wise  purposes 
and  never  chastizes  his  creatares  without* 
some  end  which  lends  to  their  welfare  ! 

Cerulca  has  now,  for  some  months,  re- 
sided amongst  the  solitudes  of  Zurich,  in- 
sensible to  all  those  public  occurrences 
which  daily  convulse  nations,  and  seeking 
only,  by  every  means  in  her  power,  to  im- 
prove those  intellectual  faculties  with 
which  nature  has  so  amply  endowed  her, 
and  to  fortify  her  mind  for  the  endurance 
of  whatever  may  occur.  Only  once  du- 
ring this  period  she  had  heard  from  her 
Geraldine^  and  once  has  she  in  reply  con- 
veyed to  her  all  the  consolations,  under 
their  separation,  which  mutual  affection 
could  suggest.  From  Geraldine  she  re- 
ceived the  following  letter : — 

^'  Dearest  and  best  of  Mothers, 
''  You  have  heard  of  the  new  menace 
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which  has  been  l^cld  out  to  deter  you  from 
returning  to  Alhina.  Think  not  that 
3  our  daughter  is  a  participator  in  this 
most  iniquitous  scheme ;  alas !  no^  my 
mother :  every  dart  which  w^ounds  you 
must  pass  through  the  filial  heart  of  your 
child.  If  I  think  you  weep^  my  own  tears 
abundantly  flow  ;  if  I  picture  you  serene 
and  cheerful,  my  own  joy  increases  in  a 
full  proportion.  1  have  not  a  feeling  nor 
a  wish  which  is  separated  from  you  ;  and 
blessed;,  indeed,  would  be  any  circum- 
stance which  should  re-unite  us.  I  wish 
not  to  blend  with  these  sentiments  a  sylla- 
ble respecting  myself,  but  that  I  know  how 
anxiously  your  bosom  throbs  to  know  of 
my  situation.  I  am  little  better  than  a 
prisoner  still. 

''  It  is  true,  I  am  allowed  to  drive  about 
TFrom  one  place  to  another ;  but  my  visits 
are  not  only  restricted  as  to  distance  and 
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time,  but  I  am  accompanied  by  a  set  of 
devoted  wretches,  who  are  only  desirous 
to  promote  the  wishes  and  ends  of  those 
who  persecute  rae.  I  am  indeed  most 
miserable.  Would  to  God  that  I  could 
pour  out  my  sorrows  into  the  bosom 
of  my  mother :  but,  alas !  the  only 
alternative  which  remains  to  me  is  this  of 
penning  my  afflictions  for  your  eye  to 
glance;  and  even  this  resource  I  can 
only  use  by  stealth  and  by  stratagem.  I 
have  no  congenial  heart  to  respond  to 
mine.  Every  thing  around  me  wears  a 
gloomy  countenance  ;  it  is  one  universal 
blank  of  feeling  which  surrounds  your 

Geraldine.*' 

This  letter  renewed  indeed  for  a  mo- 
ment the  sorrows  of  Cerulea ;  but  reason 
consoled  her  with  the  suggestion,  that 
although  Geraldine  might  thus  feel  acute- 
ly her  separatiou  from  her  mother  for  a 
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time,  her  youth  and  natural  cheerfulness^ 
added  to  the  influence  of  time,  must  ulti- 
mately restore  her  serenity ;  and  this  re- 
flection again  dissipated  the  clouds  which 
shrouded  the  resignation  of  her  mother. 
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